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Valencia: Detail of a Mural Decoration at The Hispanic Society of America Painted by Sorolla y Bastida 
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PRICE: 50 CENTS 


Just as a diamond gains al- 


+o 


lure in amasterly setting. ... 


Your loveliest furniture achieves added beauty 
on a carpeting of ENVOY Broadloom 


\ {| UCH of the charm of this period room is traceable 
to the lustrous-toned broadloom carpet upon which 
the decorator has so ably based his skillful arrangement. 


What finer background could he thave chosen to throw 
into gorgeous relief the graceful contours and patterns 
of this admirable French furniture? This is Envoy 
Broadloom, in Jade—one of sixteen exquisite colors 
that run the range of today’s most wanted shades. 


Though you can buy more expensive carpeting than 
Envoy, it will not surpass Envoy in color-correctness, 
nor in firm wearing qualities, nor in the luxurious, under- 
foot “feel” that characterizes Envoy as de luxe carpeting. 


Envoy is made in six widths, up to eighteen feet, though 
not all sixteen colors are available in the widest size. 


Another fine Magee broadloom is Embassy—priced 
slightly lower than Envoy, but a long-wearing, high- 


~ ENVOY Broa 


pile carpet in twenty-seven attractive colors in eight 


widths up to eighteen feet. 


We suggest that you ask your decorator to show you sam- 
ples of Envoy and Embassy. And let him describe the 
beautiful new rooms he can create in your present home, 
with much of your present furniture, by building up to 
the finished effect from the exclusive shades and lustrous 
texture of Envoy broadloom carpet. 


THE MAGEE CARPET CO. 


MILLS: BLOOMSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
New York Saves HeEapQuarters: 295 FirtH AVENUE 


Prompt cut order service may be secured in 27 and 36 inches, 9, 12 
and 15 foot widths—18 foot widths in several choice colors—from: 
Fay Carpet Co., Inc., 114 East 47th Street, New Y ork City; American 
Rug & Carpet Company, 910 Michigan Blvd., S., Chicago, Illinois ; 
Jos. M. O’Callaghan Co., 99 Portland Street, Boston, Mass.; Rosen- 
feld Company, 221 Ivy Street, N. E., Atlanta, Georgia; Grether & 
Grether, Inc., 728 S. Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, California. 
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The Instinct for Pierce-Arrow Ownership 


goes deeper than pride or social preference 


T is bred of a deep-rooted, almost unconscious, conviction that 
Pierce-Arrow has always been built to standards singularly fine. Many 
of the artisans whose skill is so brilliantly expressed in today’s Pierce- 
Arrow Twelves and Eights came to Pierce-Arrow early in its career. 


ee eS HTS They helped establish practices of precision manufacture which endure 


137”- 142” wheelbase—125 horsepower 


Priced at Buffalo $ ”, 85 O 


from 


to this day. Such men, whose pride is in the deftness of their hands, 
work with gauges that measure four-millionths of an inch—with scales 
that register milligrams. In an era when speed has become a fetish in 


TWO NEW TWELVES ‘ a 
142” to 147” wheelbase— 150 horsepower manufacturing, the Pierce-Arrow plant at Buffalo remains the distin- 


"to 142” wheelbase—140 h q 7 4 ; 5 
IT eaane ae aarti tilaia guished exemplar of painstaking hand-work . . . and the current Pierce- 
Priced at B. I Ss a Scr : - 

ae he $3650 Arrow Twelves and Eights present Pierce-Arrow precision at its finest. 
mE yy 
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ARTS & DECORATION 


VALUABLE BOOKS 


on Architecture, Gardens, Furniture 


and Decorations 


SPANISH SUBJECTS 


SKETCHES OF NORTHERN SPANISH AR- 
CHITECTURE. Chamberlain. More than 50 


full-page drawings in pen, pencil and wash. $10.00 


SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE GARDENS 
Nichols. With over 135 fine half-tone illustrations. 
$10.00 


SPANISH GARDENS AND PATIOS. Byne and 
Stapley. An authoritative study of the subject. With 
175 half-tone illustrations and 5 color plates. $15.00 


SPANISH INTERIORS, FURNITURE AND 
DETAILS. Eberlein. From the 14th to the 17th 
century. 450 reproductions. $18.00 


SPANISH ARCHITECTURE OF THE XVI 
CENTURY. Byne and Stapley. 200 illustrations. 
$12.00 


ENGLISH SUBJECTS 


THE ENGLISH HOME. Gotch. Its architecture, 
decoration and garden design. With 300 illustra- 
tions. $12.00 


THE OLD WORLD HOUSE. Cescinsky. Advice 
on the collection of old furniture, its arrangement 
and decoration of rooms. Hundreds of half-tone 
illustrations, 2 vols. $17.50 


LITTLE BOOKS ABOUT OLD FURNITURE. 
Practical volumes, illustrated. Each $2.00 
Vol. I. Tudor to Stuart. 

Vol: Il. Queen Anne: 
Vol. III. Chippendale. 
Vol. IV. Hepplewhite and Sheraton. 


ENGLISH INTERIOR WOODWORK OF THE 
16th, 17th and 18th CENTURIES. Tanner. 50 
plates of measured drawings of Chimney Pieces, 
Paneling, Staircases, Doors, Screens, etc. $12.00 


DOMESTIC SILVER OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. Wenham. Mlustrating 300 


ITALIAN SUBJECTS 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE RENAIS- 
SANCE IN ITALY. Anderson. New, revised 
edition. With 80 full-page plates and 120 text 
illustrations. $7.50 


A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTUREIN ITALY. 
Cummings. Illustrated, 2 volumes. $12.50 


SMALLER ITALIAN VILLAS AND FARM 
HOUSES. Lowell. 125 plates and numerous text 
illustrations. $20.00 


THE GARDENS OF ITALY. Bolton. Hundreds 
of full-page plates with historical and descriptive 
notes. $25.00 


CATHEDRALS AND CHURCHES OF ITALY. 
Bumpus. Well illustrated and described. $7.50 


AMERICAN SUBJECTS 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE. Cornelius. Covers 
the styles from the days of the first settlers to the Victorian 
era. Fully illustrated. $4.00 

SPANISH INFLUENCE ON AMERICAN ARCHI- 
TECTURE AND DECORATION. Sexton and Vander- 
laan. The evolution of the Spanish-American style to date 
in the work of leading architects. With about 300 illustra- 
tions. $10.00 

THE OLD MISSION CHURCHES AND HISTORIC 
HOUSES OF CALIFORNIA. Newcomb. The history, 
architecture, art and lore of the Hispanic shrines. With 
218 illustrations and measured drawings. $15.00 

COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE FOR THOSE ABOUT 
TO BUILD. Wise and Beidelman. With 207 illustra- 
tions. $7.50 

BEAUTIFUL GARDENS IN AMERICA. Shelton. From 
various sections of the country. 274 full-page half-tones. 

$10.00 

THE SMALLER AMERICAN HOUSE. Power. Illus- 
trated. $3.00 

COUNTRY HOUSES. American Country Houses of 
Today. Sexton and Holden. 100 houses designed by 
fifty of the leading architects of the country. Each house 
is presented by plans and exteriors, interiors, and details. 
Over 250 illustrations on 210 pages, 9% x 12%. $12.50 

COLONIAL HOUSES. Philadelphia. Pre-Revolutionary 
Period. Philip B. Wallace and M. Luther Miller. Intro- 
duction by Joseph Hergesheimer. A most select representa- 
tion of these quaint, sturdy, brick, stone, and wooden 
buildings and their beautiful oak and white pine interiors. 
It contains more than 170 full-page plates, 914 x 12% 
inches, with about 225 sharp photographs and 34 full-page 


pieces, many from Private Collections. $10.00 measured drawings. $20.00 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
Arts & Decoration 


578 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


ARTS & DECORATION, May, 1932, Published every month, Volume XXXVII. Number 1. Publication Office, 578 Madison Avenue, New York City. Subscription price, $6.00 a year; 
two years, $10.00 ; three years, $12.00; single copies, $0.50; foreign subscriptions, $1.00 additional for postage; Canadian subscription, $0.50 additional. Entered as second-class 
matter March 5, 1919, at the post office in New York City, under the act of March 8, 1879. Copyrighted 1932, by Arts & Decoration Publishing Co., Inc. Registered U. 8. Patent Office. 
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JOHNSON & FAULKNER 


lt 


ESTABLISHED 
1823 


Ampere 5S TREE 
NEESWeeey ORK CITY 


IM xy of the new decorative fabrics to 


be seen in the Showrooms of Johnson & 


Fauikner are strikingly beautiful in design and 
colorings. If you have not visited us recently, 


we suggest that you do so in the near future. 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA PARIS SAN FRANCISCO 


ARTS & DECORATION 


DECORATIONS OF DISTINCTION £ 


Antique Textiles 


OF ALL PERIODS 


FOR DEALERS, DECORATORS AND ARCHITECTS 


40 EAST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK 


A practical and unusual acces- 


sory for the man. This compact 


stand has a place for coat, 


trousers, tie, and shoes, and it 


comes with or without a folding 


shelf for shirts. The price is 
$20.00 with shelf, or $15.00 


without, in any color or wood 


finish. Crating and_ shipping 


charges are net, extra. 


The CLOSET Shop 


VALET STAND 
Patent Applied For 


Some of our installations: The New 
Breakers of Palm Beach, White- 
hall, Seminole Club, Miami Bilt- 
more, Dunes Club, Fishers Island 


Club and most prominent homes 


and clubs in America. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


Grand Central Wicker Shop Inc. 


217 East42 StNewYork 


—__MRS. GEORGE HERZOG 
J8O MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK fig 


RHINELANDER 4,-3440 


SUN PARLOR, 
YACHT, TERRAGE 


AND 
GARDEN 
FURNITURE 


From the Smart Shops and 


Antique Galleries 


By ELIZABETH LOUNSBERY 


ARDEN furniture and orna- 

ments, important in the de- 
velopment of garden personality, 
are featured in marble, bronze and 
Pompeian stone, resembling In- 
diana lime- 
stone, by the 
Pomp €ian 
Garden Furni- 
ture Com- 
pany. 

In _ collabo- 
ration with 
architects, 
landscape _ar- 
chitects and 
owners, a wide 
diversity of 
garden pieces 
have been as- 
sembled in 
their studios 
for any type 
of setting. 
These include 
fountain  fig- 
ures, as well, 
suitable for 
any location, 
in a variety of 
subjects,  to- 
gether with 
basins, bird 
baths and sun-dials, all reasonably 
priced. 

In a group of ornamental pieces 
including brilliantly glazed and 
unglazed oil jars, is a pair of Car- 
rara marble urns, copied from 
those in the Vatican. A pair of 
sphinxes, of Italian origin, are also 
of interest. 


TONE and garden ornaments 

including baskets of fruit for 
the top of a wall or balustrade; 
figures, satyrs and bird fountains 
comprise a recent shipment from 
Europe at George W. Funk’s. Car- 
rara marble seats and fountains, 
with bronze fountain figures, are 
also included and un- 
usual lead garden 
subjects and vases. 

Of equal appeal, 
among the importa- 
tions from Italy, are 
the terra-cotta vases 
and urns and the 
white glazed straw- 
berry jars, entirely 
new, decorated with 
strawberry plants in 
natural colorings. 
There are other pieces 
of white glazed pot- 
tery, in compliance 
with the prevailing 
mode for white. Out- 


Pompeian stone Triton fountain figure with 
conch shell. Also in bronze. Pool con- 
structed in many sizes. Courtesy Pompeian 


Garden Furniture Co., 30 E. 22nd St., N. Y.C. 


of-door tables are shown in wrought 
iron with old Spanish tile tops, 
supplementing a large stock of 
Spanish and Italian antique furni- 
ture, for general use, in the house. 


ZU MMER 

furniture is 
to be had in 
a wide selec- 
tion of reed 
and rattan and 
in charming 
reproductions 
of the French 
Provencal, at 
Ruder Broth- 
ers. 

Other types, 
as well, are 
shown with a 
similar appli- 
cation as in a 
low, maple, 
revolving top 
coffee table of 
Biedermeier. 
There is also 
an extensive 
stock of bed- 
room __ furni- 
ture, in which 
satinwood, in- 
laid or decorated, plays an impor- 
tant part. 

Their painted furniture shows a 
new treatment in flower decora- 
tion. Clever and convenient are 
the tall shoe cabinets and those 
for lingerie. A complete bedroom 
group of Early American maple 
with the three-heart carving is es- 
pecially applicable to the country 
house. 


FFLREPLACE equipment has 

found a new accessory at H. A. 
Bame’s, in the “Enchantacone”— 
a cone made up of chemicals to be 
added to a burning fire, in the 
manner of driftwood, but with a 


Florentine green bronze garden figures showing 
4 of the 5 senses, by Zamboni. Height 23”. Cour- 
tesy George W. Funk, 862 Lex. Ave., N. Y. C. 
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longer burning power. 
Each cone produces most 
exquisite colorings which 
last about an hour. 
Other features for the 
summer fireplace are the 
brass-trimmed wrought 
iron andirons of English 
and Colonial types, at ex- 
ceedingly low prices. This 
same price reduction ap- 
plies to the ‘“Magiclog”’ 
fires. New hand-carved 
bellows with historical subjects, 
sea and landscapes are also being 
shown. In spark screens, those 
depicting the sports, such as 
that illustrated, are an innovation. 
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Antiqued beechwood Proven- 
¢al book stand. Dimensions 
32” x 21”. Other pieces to 
match. Courtesy Ruder Bros., 
Ines, 160 Bo 56th St. N.Y. C. 


ODERN art as applied to 

decorative accessories is ex- 
pressed in unusual renderings in 
glass—the work of André Hune- 
belle, at the L’Elan galleries. 
These include beverage sets of 
original design, ashtrays and or- 
namental, opalescent birds. 

Entire equipment of the house, 
along modern lines, is also under- 
taken here, with furniture espe- 
cially designed and made for the 
client. An amusing modern tap 
room with a bar is shown, paneled 
in hand-carved Cuban mahogany, 
depicting sports subjects. The 


DECORATIONS OF DISTINCTION / £2 


Bookends of French opalescent baked glass, and 
heavy baked glass 12” flower vase by André 
Hunebelle. Courtesy L’Elan, 50 E.52nd St., N.Y.C. 


Monel metal stools, chairs and 
built-in seats are upholstered in 
striped green rep. The floor is cov- 
ered with irregularly shaped blocks 
of vari-colored linoleum. 


ENGLISH antique furniture of 

the 18th Century is provided 
to the decorators and trade by 
George Blundell of London, in 
his New York showrooms in a 
diversity of pieces of authentic 
origin. 

A two-part mahogany pedestal 
dining table of Duncan Phyfe de- 
sign is an outstanding example of 
the recent importations, and 
among the smaller tables, an in- 


Revolving inlaid mahogany 
book stand showing Sheraton in- 
fluence. Made of old wood. 
Courtesy George Blundell of 
London, 157 E. 51st St., N. Y. C. 


teresting drum table with four | 


drawers and a center well, for 
cards and counters. Other desir- 
able pieces include a Chinese Chip- 
pendale fretted wine table 
and a notable pair of Chi- 
nese 
brackets. Library spheres 
are also shown, reminiscent 
of their 18th Century as- 
sociation in fine old English 
houses—also several Queen 
Anne secretaries. A small 
one with mirror doors is es- 
pecially desirable for apart- 
ment use. 


Spark screen, brass silhouette 
on grey iron mesh. Wrought 
iron frame. Courtesy H. A. 


Bame, 501 Mad. Ave., N. Y. C. 


Chippendale corner | 
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DISTINCTIVE 
REPRODUCTIONS 
AND 
PANELING 


f 


GEORGIAN MANTEL COMPANY | 
314 East 75th Street 
New York City 


Illustrated Catalog sent to Architects and Decorators on request. 


THREE 
DISTINCTIVE ENGLISH PERFUMES 


ENGLISH ROSES 
BEAU GESTE 
INO. 29.) 


In the famous MOLINELLE Cupid 
Bottle, $8.50, $18.50, $35.00, and 
$65.00, at the better shops. 


Cc. W. DAVENPORT, Importer 
366 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Philadelphia Vienna London 


MOLINE LLE 
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brownell-Lambertson 


Galleries, Inc. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS FOR 
SPRING REDECORATING 
@ 


OVER-MANTELS 
PAINTINGS 


WALL HANGINGS 
SCULPTURE 
MURAL DECORATIONS 

SMALL MODERN FLOWER PAINTINGS 


. 
VENETIAN BLINDS for PENTHOUSES and COUNTRY HOMES 
Client's choice of colors to blend with interior and exterior 


color schemes—without extra charge 


| 
106 E.57™ ST- x -NEW YORK = 
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Mrs. Schernikow 


Fine Antique 
Hooked Rugs 


932 Mapison AVENUE 


New York Ciry 


GARDEN SUGGESTIONS FOR 
LAWN AND TERRACE 


J 


Call Bells Glass top tables 
Wire Plant stands 
Trellises 
Flower Boxes 
Weathervanes 
Lawn signs 
Ivy holders 


1803 


Repairing, Reproductions, Electrifying, ete. 


Manufacturers of better lighting fir- 
tures and accessories since 1889, 


J. A. LEHMAN INC. 
162 East 53rd Street 


Reproduction of {8th Century 

Hand Blocked Wall Papers 
Backgrounds in soft pink with gold feather 
edged in black. Yellow ground with white 
feather. Grey ground with soft grey and 
white. Cream with feather in terra cotta. 
Powder blue with deeper blue feather. 


Interior Decorations 


HARRIETT C. BRYANT 
2 West 47th St. New York City 


a ee gun ei ieee ars armas 


lamp with 


Wedgwood 
stretched taffeta shade. All white Dres- 
den group. The lamp is one of a pair. 


Grey-green 


Courtesy Marjorie Taylor-Catherine 
Klock, Inc., 578 Mad. Ave., N. Y. C. 


S consulting decorators, Mar- 

jorie Taylor-Catherine Klock, 
Inc. have made a study of the 
adaptation of prevailing condi- 
tions, as well as the execution of 
new commissions. 

As an example of the latter, in 
a large country house dining room, 
they adhered to the preferences 
of the owner in making a rare col- 
lection of old, colored bottles, 
the dominating feature of the 
room. 

In a powder room, silvered walls 
with Chinoiserie painting were in- 
troduced. The dressing table was 
draped in green and yellow striped 
taffeta and a wrought iron stand 
provided with an old Chinese 
porcelain bowl served as a wash 
basin. 


CREENS for every use and in 

harmony with every period of 
decoration are executed to special 
order from original designs at The 
Screen Shop. These may be of 
hand painted canvas, wood, wall- 
paper or mounted with old Chinese 
panels. Sketches will be submitted 
to the client before designs are 
executed. 

Among the screens shown in the 
studio is a striking Victorian deco- 
ration, depicting an open window, 
with a woodland vista, draped by 


Painted canvas screen, original design, in green- 
blue and peach, with a green marbleized base. 
Courtesy The Screen Shop, 534 Mad. Ave., N. Y.C. 


Te ine a re 
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a red curtain held by heavy gold 
cord. On a stool done in blue, 
a parasol, fan and gloves com- 
plete the accessories of the period 
in a most intriguing manner. 
Another, in a somewhat different 
vein, shows a group of Javanese 
dancers against an antiqued silver 
background. 


PEAD figures, sun dials, bird 

baths and white painted iron 
furniture make an interesting dis- 
play at the L. D. Ford Shop. In 
iron furniture a new motif is seen 
in the star-back chairs and glass- 
topped tables with a star forming 
the stretcher within the base. 
Comfortable heavy rattan pieces 
are also shown and an unusual col- 
lection of charming flower vases 
in all sizes. With these is an ex- 
ceptionally beautiful selection of 
artificial flowers, in natural color- 
ings and textures made in France. 
Beverage sets of distinctive de- 


Lead garden figure support- 
ing a bird bath. One of large 
collection. Courtesy L. 


Ford, Inc..9 E58th St., N.Y.C. 


sign and lamps are other features, 
likewise appropriate lighting fix- 
tures, of simplified form for the 
country house, and garden lanterns. 


HOUSEHOLD cottons and linens 

with fine all-wool blankets and 
handkerchiefs are included by 
Remington P. Fairlamb, 
in a large stock, moder- 
ately priced. 

Here are to be found 
the popular handkerchiefs 
with “ajour” work bor- 
ders, showing black Scot- 
ties in silhouette on white, 
and other animals. Among 
the newer towels are the 
broad striped huck, in all 
sizes. Spreads of white 
dimity with eight-inch 
machine-embroidered 
monograms, _ practical 
and attractive for the 
country, are also most 
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SCREENS 
HAND-TOOLED HAND-PA 


Tiers ’ 


INTED 
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F Stone- 

F gate, 
York. 

E Street 
Scene 


29 EAST 53rd STREET 
(Corner Madison Ave. ) 
Landscape, floral and period designs 
in an excellent stock at readjusted 
prices, Leather and fabric screens. 
Wall panels. Special orders executed. 


Established 1882 
GEORGE D. THOMPSON 


co. 


ONLY 
ORIGINAL 
THINGS— 


RUGS and TEXTILES 


HANDWOVEN FROM OUR 
OR YOUR DESIGNS— 


SHOWER CURTAINS 
and WALLPAPERS 
for BATHROOM 
ENSEMBLES — 


FRANCES T. MILLER, INC. 
10 EAST 53 NEW YORK 


RETAIL WHOLESALE 


This unusually fine _repro- 

duction of an 18th Century 

English book-rack is one 

of the outstanding exam- 

ples of our craftsmanship. 
15.00 postpaid. 


Lambeth 


WORKSHOPS 


HIGHLAND PARK ILLINOIS 
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Basque linen 17 piece luncheon set with colored 
stripes and Bisso linen set with “Point d’ombre” em- 
broidery. Both sets exceptionally low in price. Cour- 
tesy Remington P. Fairlamb, 717 Mad. Ave., N. Y. C. 


reasonable in price as are the fine 
percale sheets of extra size, sold 
here. The machine-embroidered 
letters and monograms as applied 
to bed and table linens quite vie 
in perfection with hand work. 


W ROUGHT iron for the garden 

and general outside use as- 
sumes renewed interest at this sea- 
son, in the collection of sun dials, 
weather vanes and variety of items 
made by Todhunter. 

Among these are signs for the 
country house driveway and lan- 
terns, copied from old English and 
American types that show much 
individuality and character, and 
even foot scrapers such as a dupli- 
cate of one at Mount Vernon. The 
weather vane has also been repro- 
duced. 

Chimney irons and hardware, 
representative of the old designs, 
are likewise available, as are letter 
boxes, wrought iron gates for inside 
and out-of-door use; call bells for 
the garden, knockers and mantels, 
with their complete equipment. 

Spark screens, especially, have 
been made a study by this firm in 
producing varied types, appropri- 
ate to all uses. 

Among these is one of outstand- 
ing interest showing a hammered 
leaf design in an antique steel fin- 
ish with interesting brass finials. 

Then there are those shining 
hunting subjects, as well as fish, 
birds and animals, in silhouette. 
A rolling spark screen is also 
featured, of woven flexible brass 
cloth, that disappears, when not 
in use, within a screen barrel at 
the top of the fireplace opening. 


b 


Weatherproof wrought iron weather vane, ball- 
bearing, original design. Desirable for boathouse. 
Courtesy Todhunter, Inc., 119 E. 57th St, N. Y. 


With these are bel- 
lows, trivets, firelight- 
ers and jamb hooks, 
many of them copied 
from old English orig- 
inals. 

As an_ additional 
feature of the open 
fire, that invariably 
becomes the focal 
point of interest in a 
room, is the collec- 
tion of andirons, of 
authentic design. All 
too frequently the ef- 
fect of an otherwise 
attractive fireplace is 
ruined by the use in 
it of andirons of inappropriate 
character or of ‘wrong proportions. 
With this in mind Todhunter 
keeps in stock an assortment that 
has a fitting application to any 
type of room. As a notable ex- 


ae 


Walnut occasional chair covered in 
rose and grey Rodier fabric. Small 
white mahogany table. Courtesy Au 
Cri Moderne, 20 Bond St., N. Y. C. 


ample for the Colonial country 
house is a pair of shining captive 
British officers, in Virginia, of Rev- 
olutionary times finished in color. 


ODERN furniture for all uses, 

made from original designs by 
Au Cri Moderne embodies expert 
workmanship with the most deco- 
rative woods. 

Practicability is also considered 
and convenience, as in a dressing 
table designed for a bedroom of 
limited size, in which a low, pier 
glass, with a chest for 
lingerie and other inciden- 
tals, were combined effec- 
tively. For this same 
apartment, a  drop-leaf 
maple table, with chairs 
to match, covered in 
black, completed a group 
for the dinette, sustained 
in black, yellow and green. 
End tables, another fea- 
ture, offer under-shelves 
for books. 
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KENTUCKY 
HAND-QUILTED 


THINGS 


@ Satin Crepe Du 
Turq Chaise Longue 
Throw. Hand quilted 
back. $37.50 
Matching Pillow. 
$15.00 
Made individual by 
Personal Monogram. 


Se lUEDElEOr. 


CehinlsceAs GeO 
700 N. Michigan Blvd. 
SAN FRANCISCO SANTA BARBARA 

553 Sutter Street 21 de la Guerra Studios 
PASADENA— 41 South El Molino Avenue 


NESW OER. K 
519 Madison Avenue 


MARJORIE TAYLOR 
CATHARINE KLOCK 


INC. 
INTERIORS 


viva 


Even the tiniest closet can be transformed 
into a charming powder room—estimate on 


request 
578 Madison Avenue, New York 


Period Paneled Rooms 


For office and home, also— 
old world—Dens—Hunting 
and Drinking rooms: made 
in oak, walnut, or knotty pine, 


Delightful Bars 


Built into rooms and closets 
or free standing Bars to 
match your period room. All 
made in ‘Pre-War’ quality 
and constructions. 


OO 
Designs and Estimates gratis. 


We are manufacturers and 
can save you from 33% ‘to 
50%. Full co-operation with 
Decorators and Architects. 


Inquiries Solicited 


$< ae —_—_§ 


CHARLES KOSTER, INC. 


Architectural Cabinet W ork 


507 Fifth Avenue, New York 
MUrray Hill 2-5515 


Kaye 
LOUISVILLE 
120 Heyburn Building 


MIAMI BEACH 
733 Lincoln Road 


HARDINSBURG, 
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representing 
Barrie & DESMOND 
ANTIQUE WALLPAPERS 
HAND BLOCKED WALLPAPERS 
DECORATIONS CHINTZES 
151 East 50th St. New York 


Sculpture in Wood 
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A Grinling Gibbons Overmantel 


DAVID EARL STUDIO | 
906 W. North Ave., Chicago, III. | 
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Stalian and Spanish 
Antiques 


Repair Specialists 
No Damage is Hopeless 


French Reweavers, Restorers 
Queen Anne Magazine 
and Newspaper Rack— 
entirely custom made of 
Moth Holes, Burns, | K\| fi m TT a lovely grained walnut. 


24 inches high, 131% in. 


long, 814 in. wide. 


Any Fabric Rewoven, Repaired. 
Antique or Modern 


Rips, Damages in 


All Tapestries; Brocades; Laces; AAT i 
Curtains; Linens; Damasks; \) ‘| TT AT || | Hl Specially priced 


Hangings; Rugs; Furniture Cov- ITALIAN STONE BASKET 


erings. 


Recommended by Press; Society Women; 
The Christian Science Monitor, June 9, 
1925, says: ‘“‘Mme. La Mers, Expert in 
Fabrics—is warmly recommended by 
Assistant Curator of the M®TROPOLITAN 
MusEuM OF ART.’ 


LA MERS STUDIO 


(Art Needlework Repair Hospital) 
345 West 58th St., N. Y. C. 
Est. Reputation 23rd Year—Phone Col. 5-0617 


Prompt mail order service 


Marble and Stone 
Garden Ornaments 


Geo. WW. Funk 
862 Lexington Avenue Mew Dork 
near 65th Street 


594 Madison Avenue, New York 


Are You Using These 
Pages to Your 
Greatest Advantage? 


We have brought together in 


DON'T RELY ON 
LOCAL BUSINESS ONLY 


these pages a carefully select- 


ed group of interior decora- 


tors and shops which sell the 


most charming and newest ac- 


cessories of decoration. 


All have been selected to 


Confining your business to your own city ‘“ ; 
minister to your convenience 


means limiting your profits and depending and satisfaction. Unless you 


UNFINISHED FURNITURE 


finished "As you like it."" Modern and 

Colonial Furn. Expert repairing, deco- . 

rating. Making furniture a specialty. Tell our readers about your merchandise or 
Ask for Booklet 

PURITAN FURNITURE SHOPS JING. special services in these pages and thereby 

(33 St.) 213 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
AS. 4-0253 


on one city alone to develop your business. take advantage of these pages 


you will not be utilizing Arts 


& Decoration to your fullest 


advantage. 
extend your business into more than 1,500 


different cities. When residents of your city 
THERE’S Romance 


IN THIS STORY OF 
FURNITURE 


are not buying you have persons located 


BAGS 


Envelopes and Evening Purses 


all over the United States to draw upon to 


make up for any local falling off in business. 
$y .00 


Especially distinctive, individually 
POSTPAID 


handmade of Fine Materials, person- 
ally selected, guaranteeing you a qual- 
ity not possible to find elsewhere. 
Samples of Ma- , terials and Lin- 
ings sent on re- quest. Prices 
range from $8.00 to $16.00. 


7%” to _ Reference: 
9144” Frames, Newton Trust 
sizes on bags, Company, 

illustrated. Newton 
Centre, Mass. 


ARTS & DECORATION readers no matter 


ae | where they live, are predisposed to buy 
OU LL en- 


Bere eck from our advertisers. They know ARTS & 
g book 


Reick ee DECORATION is America's greatest market 
in its sixth in 

edition. How place for all those delightful and charming 
politics, religion and society affected 

furniture—how the great desaers accessories which contribute to making the 
lived and worked—all is told in 
this completely illustrated work of 
30 chapters. Endorsed by prominent 
authorities, the text is non-technical, 
easy to read, and written especially 
for the home lover. Handsomely 
bound—a choice gift and a real ad- 
dition to your own library. A dollar 
brings your copy. 


CENTURY FURNITURE CO. 
48-E Logan St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


home beautiful and comfortable. 


MRS. FRANKLIN McKEY 
271 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1915 
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Vt SEX mspuimd A) bids 
Ir YOU Ue evidence of the vitality 
of the woodworking craft in America, 
visit one of the six Irwin euiate he a 
You'll see fine reproductions such as this 
graceful Queen Anne chair and the equally 
faithful knee hole desk, in French Walnut, 
from the same period . . . You'll be con- 
scious of a vigorous creative activity, for 
the Irwin HbGgntna sea now foremost in 
America, is as adept at planning new 


interpretations as in preserving the faith- 


PERMANENT SHOWROOMS 
NEW YORK .. . . 385 Madison Avenue 
BOSTON ® #522) 595 F322 4b76 1495 Albany: Street 
craftsmen are chosen from the world’s finest. Why not give CHICAGO . . ... . 610 S, Michigan Blvd. 
DETROIT... . . 2111 Woodward Avenue 
MILWAUKEE ... . . 2124 Prospect Avenue 
arranged through any good dealer. GRAND RAPIDS . . . 23 Summer Avenue 


fulness of traditional copies ... You'll form new conceptions 


of structural and decorative craftsmanship, for Irwin 


yourself the pleasure of a visit? Your purchases may be 


ROBERT W. IRWIN CO. 
COOPER -WILLIAMS, INC. 


AFFILIATED 
Grand Rapids Boston 
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IMPORTE 


PEGORATORS 


667 MADISON AVENUE, N. Y. 


lie white stucco studio at the end 


of the cypress avenue on the estate 


of Mrs. W.T. Carrington at Montecito 


BS of this studio tower dark green 
mountains with nearby a glimpse 
of the sea, and the walls are hidden 
under climbing Maréchal Niel roses 
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A Romantic Montecito Home 


A White Stucco Studio and a Pink Italian Villa Are the Two Points of 
Architectural Interest in the Glorious Garden of Mrs. W. T. Carrington 


JOSEPHINE WRIGHT CHAPMAN, Architect 


N a wilderness of California beauty with 
[ee from all over the world and roses in 

endless variety, with an avenue of cy- 
presses six hundred feet long, with bougain- 
villea and cineraria combined with Roman 
anemones and English bluebells, with a sense 
of Greece in the studio and a villa on the 
Mediterranean in the house, we have a close- 
up picture of one of the most individual, 
homelike and splendid estates at Montecito. 
And this enchanting place, 
which carries you from 
one excited interest to an- 
other, is the home of Mrs. 
William T. Carrington. 
The gardens were laid out 
under her supervision and 
the home was furnished 
according to her personal 
desire, and the house it- 
self was copied for her 
from the Villa Reposa on 
Lake Como. As Mrs. 
Chapman, the architect, 
had lived both in Italy 
and California, the rein- 
carnation of this  rose- 
petaled villa was most 
successful. It is hard to 
imagine anything lovelier 
against the dark green cy- 
press and the palms and 
the far mountains than 
this pale pink stucco 
house, half hidden under 
a very special kind of pale 
rose bougainvillea, and the 
roof of the house, a still 
deeper tone of rose tile. 

All about this rare and 
lovely spot are Italian 
stone pines and directly in 
front of the entrance is a 
circular fountain, with a dancing figure by 
Gilbert Bayes, an English sculptor. The va- 
riety of roses, which make beautiful and fra- 
grant this wonderful garden, is limitless, 
including every fragrant variety that grows 
in California. 

And near the rose garden, close to the pink 
villa, is a dazzling blue garden, planted with 
many varieties of cineraria, forget-me-nots, 
anemones and bluebells. The collection of 
evergreens is unsurpassed and the cypress 
avenue one of the finest in California. 

In this garden there are eight acres, right 
angle in shape. At one end of the cypress 
avenue is a white stucco studio half hidden 
under Maréchal Niel roses, and from the 
portico of the studio one looks down the 
cypress avenue to the pink villa. 

Mrs. Carrington tells a very romantic 
story about finding the white studio. When 


she first went to Santa Barbara she had 
definitely in mind the kind of place she 
wished to live in. She said to a friend who 
was driving her about over that beautiful 
country, “I am sure that somewhere in this 
enchanted land there is a little cottage or 
studio, half hidden by yellow roses, with 
mountains in the background and the sea 
nearby. And of course there would be a 
Mexican gardener there to take care of it, 


RHOTOGRAPHS BY JESSIE TARBOX BEALS 


WALLED garden on the Montecito 
estate, the walls in pink with Italian 
baskets of stucco fruits. Small evergreens 
are planted in bright jars against the rose 
walls and overhead are wide spreading 
branches of many varieties of choice trees 


and I should like very much to find this house 
and live in it.”’ Her friend said to her, “Have 
you ever seen such a house?” And she said 
“No.” And the friend said to her, “Drive 
with me tomorrow and I shall show you 
something interesting.” 

The next day Mrs. Carrington drove with 
her friend out on the Montecito road. At 
last they turned into a magnificent drive of 
old cypresses, down at one end of which Mrs. 
Carrington saw her studio and the climbing 
yellow roses and the mountains towering up 
back of it, and in the foreground, very busy 
keeping the place in order, was a little Mex- 


ican gardener—all like a Barrie story. 
At that time, the house was owned by a 
Mr. Gould, an old friend of the Carring- 
tons. They at once sent a wire to him, 
telling him how they liked the place, and 
would he mind letting them have it right 
away? For financial reasons, it chanced that 
Mr. Gould had thought of selling the prop- 
erty and the following Thursday it became 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Carrington. Mr. 
Gould, who was a great 
traveller, had brought the 
evergreens from all over 
the world for his garden, 
and had collected every 
known rose that would 
grow in California. 
Both the studio and the 
villa have been furnished 
according to Mrs. Car- 
rington’s understanding of 
what would be beautiful 
in these places and what 
she would enjoy for her 
environment. The inside 
of the villa is Italian in 
effect. In the dining room 
is a beautiful old Tuscany 
table, walnut, and the col- 
or of the walls is a soft 
yellowish flame. The fire- 
place is an old Italian 
piece and the curtains at 
the windows are a curious 
rose red in satin. The gen- 
eral effect of this room is 
quite Italian, although the 
carved wood is Eliza- 
bethan in character and 
the old chests are English. 
The drawing room is 
Mrs. Carrington’s favorite 
place. It is decorated in 
yellow, taken from the color scheme of an 
antique lacquer clock. The consoles and the 
commodes are yellow lacquer with painted 
flower design. The draperies are enchanting 
little old English prints in yellow and green 
with a note of red. And Mrs. Carrington’s 
desk is Venetian lacquer. The owner feels 
that if personality can be expressed in a 
room this place explains her point of view 
about color and color harmonies. In the 
corners of this room are triangular tables 
fitted close to the wall, with Japanese jars 
holding yellow flowers. Some of the loveliest 
bits of furniture here are oval consoles, over 
which are placed curious circular frames 
holding old wool flowers. The bench by one 
of the windows is 18th Century lacquer. 
The Greek studio is a singularly beauti- 
ful building, both in the character of its 
(Continued on page 62) 
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EFT—A glimpse of the recessed 

porch in the studio with its black 
and white marble floor and old 
Italian benches. Most of the enter- 
taining is done in the studio, which 
includes the music room and a fine 
hall for dancing. The dominating 
period here is Directoire with 18th 
Century panels on the walls 


BOVE—This lily pool is just fae- 

ing the entrance to the pink 
villa. Here are water lilies and iris 
and a lovely dancing figure by Gil- 
bert Bayes, the English sculptor 


EFT—The pergola in Mrs. Car- 
rington’s garden. The pillars are 
pink stucco, the floor is a rose col- 
ored tile, and white wistaria blooms 
in profusion combined with climb- 
ing roses—an entrancing color com- 
bination on a sunshiny summer day 
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|‘ the dining room at the 

right is shown a fine old 
Tuscany walnut table. The 
walls here are flame color 
and the curtains a light red 
satin. Everywhere are yellow 
and light red flowers in old 
very brilliantly decorated 
Italian jars. Antique Oriental 
rugs harmonize with the Ital- 
ian Furniture 


GLIMPSE of the dressing room 
in which the dressing table is 
18th Century French in yellow lac- 
quer decorated with pale red con- 
ventional flowers. The walls are 
greenish blue and the curtains are 
dark green English glazed chintz. 
There is a green vine about the 
window giving a sense of magic 
coolness 


EFT—A corner of Mrs. Carring- 
ton’s drawing room, showing her 
desk, an old Venetian lacquer with 
an antique Venetian chair. The cur- 
tains are old English prints in yel- 
low and green with: just a hint of 
red. The circular gilt frame-holds 
old wool flowérs\in naive workman- 
ship and ofthe desk are always 
many yellow and pale red flowers 
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Famous Murals in Hispanic Museum 


Now That Travel in Spain Is so Much in Vogue, These 
Scenes of Gay Life There Should Be Particularly Interesting 


Nevilla—The Dance, one of a group of 


paintings in a great hall in the museum 


(JCA QU NSO Oe ee 
1863-1923, that great master 
of color. Designed for the Spanish 
Museum in New York decora- 
tions representing, in different panels, 
the most famous provinces of Spain 


— oe! 
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RAGON—In this Span- 

ish province’ Sorolla 
tells a delightful story of a 
group of native dancers 
with a background of bleak 
and wild hills. The women 
are dressed in_ brilliant 
green costumes, typical of 
the province, with flaunting 
white sleeves, the men are 
wearing vivid red and white 


ATALUNA—A group of 

Spanish Gypsies of this 
province are shown in gor- 
geous colors cooking a 
meal, gossiping together, 
sewing, all under huge 
shade trees. This panel 
abounds with vivid  sun- 
light and brilliant tones 


Courtesy The Hispanic Society of America 
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Chinese Furnishings 


Dominate this Charm- 
ing Shanghai Home 


In this Picturesque Home of Mr. and 
Mrs. A. A. Brady, Priceless Chinese Art 


Objects and Furniture Have Been Com- 


bined with Rare Italian Antiques 


f 
\ 


HIS deep-carved gold and red lacquer 

bridal bed is a beautiful example of the 
ancient Ningpoo carving, relating to the 
days when, at the birth of every child in a 
wealthy Chinese family, their own crafts- 
man, retained in the establishment, began 
elaborate carving for the child’s future home 


O Chinese note invades the Italian din- 
ing room, with its plaster walls, lacey 
grilled windows and heavy bas-relief. The 
high walled patio beyond is gay with Judas 
trees, feathery shrubs and flaming red 
Camellias—a typical [Eastern garden 
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N this unique living room the 

walls are grey stone, the ceilings 
plaster and the floors, waxed granite, 
warmed by the rich Chinese col- 
orings of great buffalo-horn lan- 
terns with light diffused through 
sliding doors of opaque sturgeon 
scales. Furniture is ancient Chin- 
ese blackwood, offset by altar pieces 
of carved gold. Rug is old Chinese 


BATHROOM which has no 

counterpart in all the world! 
Strips of gold lacquer carving and 
the deep-carved gold and lacquer 
doors were taken from a Chinese 
opium den. There are native black- 
wood chairs and a slender wash- 
stand with set-in mirrors and cool 
green bowl. The draperies are 
Chinese silk, the bathtub is modern 


AN original and altogether charming 
entrance hall, circular in shape and 
vaultlike in atmosphere, is entirely col- 
ored in vertigris. Heavily studded en- 
trance doors are faced by enormous 
swinging doors covered with satiny 
green sharks’ skin. These, in turn, lead 
directly into the fascinating house 
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Some Half-Forgotten Roses 


Some of the Loveliest of the Old Roses Are Again Coming into Fashion 
By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


President American Rose Society 


of us think of the rose in terms of the florist’s win- 

dow or its larger equivalent, the modern rose garden. 
In both the conventional Hybrid Tea varieties predomi- 
nate, even to more than 95 per cent. 

But these relative newcomers among the thousands of 
varieties that the centuries have brought forth ought 
not so nearly to eclipse their forbears and predecessors. 
It is true that these Hybrid Teas offer us an “everbloom- & 
ing” habit they do not always deliver. It is also true that é 
the hybridizing pressure for more and different sorts : 
within this class has added desirable colors and forms, 
though never giving us greater delight in fragrance than 
that characteristic of the old, old roses, now again fortu- 
nately “coming into fashion.” 

Nothing I here write need displace any good modern 
garden roses. Radiance and Talisman, Ophelia and Au- 
tumn and their lovely sisters, cousins and aunts, will con- 
tinue to provide the all-season bloom, under good nurture, 
that makes the rose alone of all flowers good for bloom 
beauty over well-nigh a half-year of summer and fall. 

But let us make acquaintance with certain other roses, 
hardy and adaptable, and in general much less “finicky” 
than their more prominent sisters. There are roses for the 
garden background, for the shrubbery and the driveway, 
to serve as lovely living hedges. Most of them, but not 
all, are once-blooming, like our lilacs and hydrangeas, 
our forsythias and spireas. 

The Rugosa family, named for its wrinkled or “rugose,” 
enduring, bug-and-bother-proof foliage, is more than once- 


Free thin flower of all the world though it is, most 


blooming. One of its newer hybrids, handicapped by 
the hard name of F. J. Grootendorst, was described 
as having “the flowers of a red carnation on a rugosa 
bush,” and that is quite accurate. From four feet to 
seven feet in height, as you may wish, it contentedly 
blooms from early to late. It makes a superb hedge, 
for it may be clipped to formality if that is preferred. 
There is a fine pink sport of it to give variety—I 
wish one would appear with white or yellow carna- 
tions on it! 

Much taller are two grand shrubs, Conrad Ferdi- 
nand Meyer and Nova Zembla. They come early into 
a profusion of very sweet and very double pink and 
white blooms. To twelve feet their canes will rise, 
if the plant grows in fertile ground. They can be 
intertwined in an arch at full height or pruned to a 
lower standard; they are kindly and amenable. A 
more shapely bush is that of Sarah Van Fleet, with 
glowing pink flowers that are deliciously sweet. Not 
so husky in growth is the Canadian rose Agnes, which 
gives us a lovely amber note in bloom. 

There are excellent white Rugosa hybrids, including 
Sir Thomas Lipton, Blanc Double de Coubert and 

(Continued on page 60) 


EFT—Named for Dr. E. ABOVE Rosa blanda, 
M. Mills, a clergyman a wild rose of the 
and rose expert, is this Eastern and Central States, 


lovely Hugonis hybrid is happy in the garden 
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ELOW—Persian Yellow is old, enduring, 
vigorous. It gives an important early note 
of clear yellow so pleasing in the rose garden 


BOVE— 
This Van- 
guard rose is 
truly in the 
front of a race 
of different, 
very hardy, 
strong-growing . i " 
roses. It com- Ry we : in 
bines Rugosavig- ; 
or with Hybrid 
Tea color 
and warmth 


IGHT— 

Named for 
that beloved 
yachtsman, the 
late Sir Thomas 
Lipton, is this 
very lovely pure 
white Rugosa hy- 
brid. Its strong 
growth and _ its 
“pleated”  foli- 
age commend it 


BO VE—Max Graf 
has large, clear pink 
blooms on a low-grow- 
ing bank-covering plant 
unique in its elegance 


perr— Mermaid — pro- 
vides all summer its 
lovely five-inch prim- 
rose blooms on a plant 
of singular foliage beauty 
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Of Interest to the Collector 


Charming Antique Pieces of Many Periods Have 
Been Brought Together in This Page of Pictures 


ISABELLA BARCLAY, Decorator 


N 18th Century bergére is cov- 

ered in old silk. An Aubusson 
carpet with faded blue background 
is a fine Directoire example. The 
18th Century English mirror has an 
engraved glass frame, and the small 
Louis XV period sofa is very unusual 


HIS bergére gondole of the 


period of Louis XV is singular- 
ly graceful in outline, upholstered 
piece of 


in a fine old brocade 


ROOTES WP REY ® 
SEO aie a 


pe 


ERE we have a very fine ebony commode with 
ormolu mountings, signed Jacot; French 
18th Century. A pair of 18th Century Chinoiserie 
figures are made of painted papier-maché, One 
of a set of five 18th Century Chinese panels made 
by Jesuit priests and students at the Imperial Court 


N English needlework rug has a magenta 
colored background, and is dated 1800. The 
graceful small fruitwood table is Louis XV 
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Lamps Courtesy Thorval, Inc. 


“Pas very practical and graceful floor lamp is sim- 

ilar in design to an 18th Century candlestick. The 
shade of white figured damask has a fringed edge. The 
chair is of walnut covered in green brocade; carved 
walnut ecard table is also an early 18th Century piece 


HIS Chinese lamp placed on a charming mahogany 
drop-leaf table has a vase of Chinese porcelain the 
K’Ang Hsi dynasty. The figures of the ornament are 
in color. The shade is a heavy white crépe de Chine 
with a border of blue, copied from the base of the 
lamp. The sofa is old Chippendale covered in damask 


HE pair of lamps on this desk were made from an- 
tique tea caddies, pewter inlaid with copper, of the 
Ming dynasty. The shades are a soft yellowish woven 
silk stretched roughly over the frame. The fine 
antique desk on which these lamps rest is 18th Cen- 
tury mahogany and the Chippendale chair is fruitwood 


PHOTO PY RICHARD AVERILL SMITH 


Reading Lamps 
for Table, Desk 
and Corner of 


Room 


The Lamps Shown in These 


Pictures are Unique in Design 
and Finish with Silk Brocade 
and Crépe Shades 


EWIN & EWIN, Decorators 
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WO modern sofas covered in 

green striped fabric are built 
into alcoves in this clever room. 
The niche shown is decorated with 
a circus scene carved in relief. 
Walls of the entire room including 
this aleove are of hand carved 
Cuban mahogany. Other decora- 
tions include golf, sporting and bar 
scenes. Lighting fixtures are mod- 
ern in design—frosted glass and 
monel metal. Three-tier tables at 
ends of sofa are also of mahogany 


A Tap Room in the 
Ultra Modern Manner 


This Most Unique Litthke Room Has 
Carved Mahogany Walls and a Bar 


Accessories of Monel 


L’ELAN, INC. Decorators 


HE bar is of the same ma- 

hogany as the walls, with chro- 
mium top and trim. Tall stools are 
of monel metal, topped with rough- 
textured green material, striped. 
Back of the bar are two sets of 
shelves of monel metal and glass, 
with concealed lighting at the top. 
The floor is variegated linoleum, 
especially cut—in tones of red, 
white, cream, green and_ blue 


AND-CARVED murals in this 

tap room show amusing golf, 
sporting, circus and bar scenes in 
relief. Chairs are of monel metal, 
upholstered in a rough-textured 
fabric in green stripes—from pale 
green to a deep dark tone. The 
monel metal table has a black glass 
top. The baseboard and trim of 
the room are of darker mahogany 
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ASpanish Hacienda 
in California with 
Frescoed Walls 


The Walls of the House Are of Stone 
with Doors and Beams Oak Tim- 
bered. TheFresco ColorsAre Painted 
on Wet Lime itn Natural Tones, 
Characterized by Artists as Earth 


Colors. Frescoes by Maxine Albro 


THE house is composed of a group 

of small houses and the porches are 
of hand-hewn oak timbers. The fres- 
coes show the Patron Saints of Labor. 
At the left, the Patron Saint of the 
Field, at the right, the Patron Saint of 
Household Labor. Verses from the 
Spanish Bible are worked into the 
designs around the doorway and 
in the border of the upper wall 


Vane Ame 


Bee: 


Courtesy Delphic Galleries 
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Small Screens for Spring and Summer Days 


Modern in Design and Gay tn Color 


These Delightful Screens Seem 
Especially Suited to the Porch 
and Terrace and Living Room 
of a Country House. They Are 
Refreshingly Gay and Charm- 
ing in Design as Well as Form, 
the Work of Ethel Haven. 
Of Course They Are Equally 
Suited to the Winter House 
and Apartment Where They 
Will Add a Lively Note on 
Sombre Days 


“T= LOWER Bed;” frame _ white 

and gold. Silver, gold-yellows 
and greens are piled in cubistic dis- 
order and dominated by three flow- 
ers of bright pink and golden cen- 
ters. Two gray-blue pansies stand 
out against the white background, 
one part of which is powdered with 
gold while the tone at the upper 
left repeats the color of the pansies 


“FRUIT Basket;” rubbed gold 

frame. The coloring is very rich 
and luscious, Venetian reds and 
green predominating. The _ back- 
ground is gray-green and the bas- 
ket is a hot yellow. This screen is 
quite as brilliant as the others but 
in a lower key, for porch or house 


Courtesy Brownell-Lambertson Galleries 
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“PD OSEBREASTED — Grosbeaks;” 

round frame of rubbed gold. 
The background is of autumn tints 
—green, yellow-red and _ orange. 
The male grosbeak, with his rosy 
breast and striking markings of 
black and white, balances on a 
branch of vivid green over which 
flies a smaller bird of more subdued 
coloring: Full of spirited action 


“POvuQueT with Iris;” frame of 
oxidized silver. A many-col- 
ored bouquet in a grey-green jar 
on an ivory jar on an ivory ground. 
There are patches of gold and sil- 
ver, a blue butterfly on a pink 
poppy, touches of brilliant green 
and yellow; yet the general effect 
is of an old print or piece of Toile 
de Jouy. Shadings and detail are 
rendered with academic attention 


wT HE Pineapple” has a white frame 

and is on a white ground. The only 
note of color is the orange tone of the 
two fruits. The pineapple dish, the 
heavy shadows and the lighter ones 
are all different tones of gray. Variety 
is achieved by difference in technique 
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Gracious Corners in [6th Century Rooms 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY MATTIE EDWARDS HEWITT 


These Distinguished Rooms 
Show the Delightful Result Ob- 
tained by Modernism in Color 
Combined with Period Styles 


W.&J, Sloane, Decorating Salon 


EFT—The colors in this bedroom 
are a blend of yellowish white with 
cocoa brown. Draperies at windows 
and on the bed are a delicate yellow 
taffeta and the glass window curtains 
are white gauze with yellowish taffeta 
jabots. A silver note is accented by a 
silver lace throw on the chaise longue. 
All the figure lamps are antique and 
the two used on the dressing table 
are from old Bennington figures 


ELOW—Corner in a Georgian hall- 
way. The fine Chippendale chairs 
and sofa are mahogany and the large 
cabinet is a reproduction from Shera- 
ton’s “Cabinet-maker,” the original a 
piece famous throughout Europe. The 
floor of this hall is covered with black 
and white linoleum, in perfect har- 
mony and having quite the effect of an 
old Georgian marble floor. The screen 
is a handmade reproduction of an 
18th Century one in Chinese designs. 
The rug is antique Persian in harmo- 
nious tones of faded gold and green 
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IGHT — Beautiful 
antique chinoise- 

rie paper is used, in 
front of which are two 
fine reproductions of 
Queen Anne cabinets 
in walnut, with a lin- 
ing in yellowish green. 
Queen Anne table de- 
signed with two pedes- 
tals instead of corner 
legs, is soft yellowish 
toned walnut. There is 
glittering display of 
magnificent old Shef- 
field silver, placed on 
the Queen Anne side- 
board and console ta- 
bles. The chandelier is 
of old Waterford glass 


HIS lovely Adam 

reception room has 
one wall completely 
hidden with a group 
of shutters designed by 
Adam, in faded blue- 
white and gold, from 
the Basildon house in 
London. The rug is 
Aubusson, in softly 
aged colors. Exqui- 
site mirrors are drip- 
ping with garlands of 
flowers. On the con- 
sole tables below the 
mirrors are beautiful 
lamps in true Adam 
style. Adam _ chairs 
are reproductions of 
noted pieces at the 
Metropolitan Museum 


eee: 


Piao eae 
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BOVE— 

A reading 
lamp of con- 
venient height 
is shown in 
this one of 
chromium, 
mounted on a 
black lacquer 
base. The 
globe may be 
tilted at any 
desired angle. 
Obtainable at 
Lord&Taylor’s 


BOVE—This gracefully propor- 
tioned chromium floor lamp 

was designed by Jane Rogers. The 
smooth surface coil branches may 
be adjusted to any position, afford- 
ing both direct and indirect light- 
ing. Brownell-Lambertson Galleries 


PHOTO BY DANA B. MERRILL 


PHOTO LEFT BY WORSINGER 
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Adjustable Lamps 


A Graceful Form Is Held at Every Angle 


| 


BOVE—A new 

coil table lamp, 
of tulip design, in 
two positions. This 
is of chromium with 
silvered parchment 
shades. Especially de- 
sirable for a desk 
or reading. Doro- 
thy Whitman Morris 


EFT—Floor lamp 
in two positions. 
Has sliding stem of 
brushed aluminum 
attached to a black 
formica support. The 
shades are white 
parchment. Design- 
ed by Walter von 
Nessen and executed 
by the Nessen Studio 
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Lilac Note Dominates Spring Dinner Table 


Organdy Cloth in Lilac Tones Brings a Delicate Beauty to This Setting 


Page 3] 


For this spring table varying 
lilac and orchid shades pre- 
vail throughout the accessories 


PHOTOGRAPH BY DANA 8. MERRILL 


HE lilac organdy cloth has a dou- 
ble lining of peach satin and 
mauve voile. Lilac colored glass, Royal 
Worcester plates and “Orchia” pat- 
tern silver are used. B. Altman & Co. 
Arranged by Elizabeth Lounsbery 
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Grace and Elegance of Hepplewhite Furniture 


The Work of this Famous [8th Century Designer Was Continued 
After His Death Under the Able Direction of His Wife, Alice 


OP—Georgian living room 

with walls treated in a soft 
green, having a pine chimney 
piece of the William Kent style. 
The shield-back chair, sofa and 
stool illustrate the robust con- 
struction and refined contours 
of the Hepplewhite period. 
Courtesy Arthur S. Vernay 


By JOHN G. WILLMOTT 


BOVE—A beautiful old ser- 
pentine front sideboard, 
typical of the Hepplewhite 
styles, with two urns, also char- 
acteristic of the period. The 
piece gains a remarkable decor- 
ative effect from the handsome 
grain of the veneered front. 
Courtesy Norman Adams 


working as silversmiths and earlier still as weav- 

ers in England, but there is little indication that 
they were active in any of the other industrial crafts. 
Consequently, it is of more than usual interest to 
recall that much of the later furniture from the shop 
founded by George Hepplewhite was made under the 
direction of his wife, Alice; because after her hus- 
band’s death Alice Hepplewhite continued to pro- 
duce furniture from the designs which were later 
published in Hepplewhite’s book, “The Cabinet-Mak- 
er and Upholster’s Guide.” 

All the drawings in this book were not the work of 
George Hepplewhite, some having been contributed 
by his associate, Thomas Shearer. But it is not diffi- 
cult to see the daintier forms of Shearer when these 
are compared with the more robust but equally re- 
fined work of Hepplewhite. And it is safe to say that 
these combined qualities of the latter explain why 
the furniture in that style is as popular today as it 
was during the days of George III. 

This popularity did not early extend to this coun- 
try, because when the interiors in the Hepplewhite 
style were first fashionable in England, the American 
Colonies were fighting for their freedom. Consequent- 
ly then and for some time afterwards all things En- 
glish were taboo. But Time brings forgetfulness and 
it was not long before the people of the New Nation 
saw the beauty of Hepplewhite furniture, which as 
any antique dealer will admit is now much in demand. 

To travel any part of the Atlantic seaboard brings 
this fact to the forefront. And the keynote of every 
room treated in this style is simplicity made beautiful 


eee back than a century ago, women were 


_ a 
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BOVE—Dining room in the home 
of Mr. Louis Abrams, furnished 

in Hepplewhite style; chairs are of the 
more robust type found among Hepple- 
white designs with shaped and pierced 
back splat. Courtesy Mrs. Ehrich 


ELOW—A setting in the corner of 
a paneled room showing the com- 
bined use of Chippendale style furni- 
ture with the more robust  splat- 
back chairs designed by George Hep- 
plewhite. Courtesy Harry Meyers 


PHOTO BY MATTIE EDWARDS HEWITT 
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sidered; the top may be made deco- 
rative by a pair of silver candelabra 
and possibly one or two other pieces 
of silver, yet during dinner, this sil- 
ver can be placed in use on the table 
and the top of the “desk-sideboard”’ 
is free as a serving- or side-table. The 
chairs are of the shield back type, 
popularly supposed to have been de- 
signed by Hepplewhite but actually 
introduced by the brothers Adam. But 
in place of the more usual pierced 
splat which he borrowed from Chip- 
pendale, the chairs in question have 
six fan-like ribs following the outline 
of the shield-shape. 

These details are mentioned to em- 
phasize the frequent use of those 
curved forms which, as we have said, 
have caused Hepplewhite furniture to 
remain popular. But there are other 
points in this interior which are of 
no less importance. The walls, which 
are cream with a molded cornice, are 
bare of pictures, but color is intro- 
duced by the use of a large scenic 
panel screen; and on the mantel-shelf 
are a few pieces of china and an old 
lacquer tea-tray painted with a hunt- 
ing subject. Perhaps it should be men- 
tioned that the back of the open fire- 
place is of brick with an early iron 
fire-back which with the pierced brass 
fender and andirons add further to 
the effect of contrasting colors and 
much to the homey atmosphere of 
the room. 

One of the many attractions of 
Hepplewhite furniture is its adapta- 
bility equally to Chippendale and the 


by graceful curves. Especially do we 
recall several dining rooms, any one 
of which might well serve as a pro- 
totype for others. Each evinces the 
dignity traditionally associated with 
the “dining hall” yet the undulating 
curves of the furniture successfully 
eliminate any austerity often present 
when certain details of this impor- 
tant room are overlooked. Because 
bythe introduction of seemingly mi- 
nor items a room can be changed 
from a chilly interior to one which 
‘radiates a welcome, inspires conver- 
sation and causes the guests to ad- 
mire the taste of their hostess. 

We will describe one Hepplewhite 
dining room which has come to our 
notice. It is that of a Colonial farm- 
house in Pennsylvania and it repre- 
sents that delightful sense of charm 
which unfortunately is so often for- 
gotten after a visit is ended. Curious- 
ly enough it is not a very high pitched 
room; we mention this as that same 
characteristic is generally present in 
a modern apartment, consequently 
the setting might well be repeated in 
a city apartment dining room. The 
table is the two-pedestal type on 
sweeping curved legs with brass claw 
feet on casters. Not a large table but 
one suitable for seating six to eight 
people. 

In place of a sideboard, there was 
a fairly large, but shallow, pedestal 
desk fitted with drawers. This use of 
a desk has distinct advantages par- 
ticularly where space has to be con- 
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HIS smali Hepplewhite side-table with 

a suitable mirror above it demonstrates 
the value of such an arrangement as an 
“es os * 9 ° . 
individual setting” in a hall or against 
the wall of a room. From Ginsburg & Levy 


classic Adam styles. This is natural because 
Hepplewhite borrowed from every possible 
source which might give him forms which 
he could adapt to his own designs. He light- 
ened the robust construction of ‘Thomas 
Chippendale by tapering the square legs of 
chairs and tables. Yet he incorporated the 
pierced back-splat to his chairs. Similarly he 
copied the straight reeded legs and the clas- 
sic ornaments which Robert Adam _ had 
brought back from Italy. But while much 
of the Hepplewhite furniture closely re- 
sembles that of the brothers Adam, it is rare- 
ly “stiff”. As George Hepplewhite said, he 
sought to “convey a just idea of English 
taste in furniture for houses”, doubtless hav- 
ing in mind a distinction between the rooms 
of an average house and the great salons 
and apartments of the fashionable world. 


But we are concerned with the use 
of this style in present day schemes of 
decoration. Which brings to mind that 
many of his chairs are distinctly French 
in taste and for that reason it is quite 
usual to use them in any room in the 
manner of the later Louis period. But 
where Hepplewhite achieved most suc- 
cess with his designs was in his modi- 
fied use of classic ornaments. In every 
instance he preserved the 
elegance yet, as we know, 
a room furnished in his 
style is free of any sug- 
gestion of formality. 
Present-day _ interior 
decorators have discoy- 
ered the satisfactory re- 
sults of combining furni- 
ture of the Chippendale 
period with pieces de- 
signed by Hepplewhite. 
In fact, it is by no means 
unusual to find in any 
prominent antique shop, 
settings showing the 
combined use of these 
two types of furniture. 
And it might be well to 
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EFT—A five chair- 
back seat in the more 
elaborate Hepplewhite 
style with turned legs. 
The seat is cane but it is 
usual to place a thin cov- 
ered cushion over this. 
Lewis, Son, & Munves 


4 MELEE type of Hep- 
plewhite cabinet sec- 
retary inlaid with light- 
er wood to form oval 
panels on the lower 
doors. Painted floral 
swags form the decora- 
tion above the pigeon 
holes, From Schmidt 


point out that many excellent ideas for the 
treatment of different rooms may be gained 
from those experimental interiors which an- 
tique dealers are now showing; also we have 
seen other settings consisting of various 
pieces of furniture for which a customer has 
shown a preference, arranged in approxi- 
mately the same space as that of the room 
for which they are intended. 
(Continued on page 62) 


EFT—One of a pair of Hepplewhite elbow 
chairs, showing French influence. They are 
covered in deep red velvet. Courtesy S. Cavallo 
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Electric Lights at Night Turn This Pool 


Into a Place of Fantastic Beauty 


WALTER A. PLEUTHNER, Architect 


Heathcote Nurseries, Landscape Architects 
I 


Pool by Thiesen & Schwartz 


HE entire estate of Mr. Benjamin O’Shea is con- 
ceived on broad spacious lines. The sports group 
includes a tea and rest house and bathing pool. The 
rest house is equipped with numerous showers and 
dressing rooms, decorated by Mrs. Robert F. Massa 


HE pool at night, when flooded with light, turns 
into a place of enchanting loveliness. In the day- 
time the blue lining of the walls and pool surface 
make it appear like a huge turquoise set in the 
green lawn which slopes away from the rest house 
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ABOVE Many of the styles of 
Yorkshire porcelain combine 
several borrowed from the older 
potteries. The decoration of this 
tureen is in the Meissen style 


{GHT—Large dinner service 
painted with flowers, the 
forms copied from Late Georgian 
silver, was made at Swinton, and 
a hundred years later is actually 
attracting international attention 


BOVE—These 
pieces of Rock- 
ingham porcelain 
are part of a tea 
service decorated on 
a rich blue ground 
with gilt motifs 
touched with a soft 
orange in reserve; 
the edges of the 
plates and saucers 
are shaped and gild- 
ed. Courtesy of 


B. Altman & Co. 
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Rockingham, 


the Porcelain 
of Yorkshire 


ForTwenty-TwoYears,Much 
Fine Porcelain Was Made at 
a Pottery Established in 
1820 on the Estate of the 
Marquis of Rockingham at 


Swinton 


Hs plate shows the Oriental influence in 
the octagonal shape and in the finely painted 
peonies of the center, the border being painted 
with smaller flowers in natural colors and with 
bird panels. Courtesy Victoria & Albert Museum 
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E F T—Important 
services of Rock- 
ingham formerly in 
aristocratic English 
houses now grace 
the tables of Amer- 
ican homes; the 
pieces shown bear 
the cypher and coro- 
net of an English 
family. Courtesy 
James Robinson 


A BON EE late molded in the form of leaves 
in the manner more or less typical of the 
Swinton potters, the painted bouquets in the 
Meissen style having a delicate design in nat- 
ural color enamels. Courtesy B. Altman & Co. 


BOVE—This large 

teapot is one of 
the many curiosities 
which were made at 
Rockingham, decorat- 
ed, in this instance, 
with birds, baskets of 
flowers and blossoms 
in white relief ona dark 
ground, Collection of 
the late Tom G. Can- 
non. Courtesy Ameri- 
ean Art Association- 
Anderson Galleries, 
Inc. 


IGHT — Rocking- 
ham potters mod- 
eled excellent vases 
which, like the table- 
ware, are today attract- 
ing considerable at- 
tention. The set shown 
here follows the early 
Grecian shapes and is 
decorated with gold 
and panels of flowers 
in beautiful enamel 
colors. Courtesy Vic- 
toria & Albert Museum 
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Villa Gigli, Italian Pal- 
ace of Famous Tenor 


in Metropolitan Opera 


This Beautiful Home on the Adriatic 
Covers Some Seven Thousand Acres of 


Gardens with Fifty Miles of Roads 
Guido di Fausto, Architect 


HE estate of Villa Gigli extends 

over a radius of seven miles and in- 
cludes seven great farms linked by fifty 
miles of road. The house is of traver- 
tine and follows the Cardinalizio style, 
popular in the 17th Century. Surround- 
ing the house there are an Italian gar- 
den, an English garden and an orchard. 
There is also a luxurious swimming 
pool in the process of construction 


HE Chapel, where Mr. Gigli’s broth- 

er, Dom Abramo Gigli, officiates, 
has a stained glass window in the rear 
by de Carolis, with stalls and altar de- 
signed by Du Croix. The hangings are 
brown, the altar vessels gold. On the 
right hangs a photograph of Pope Pius 
XI, presented by the Pope to Mr. 
Gigli when he sang in the Cancelleria 
at Rome and received the title of Com- 
mendatore di San Gregorio Magno 


Interiors by Adolfo de Carolis Landscaping by Umberto Galimberto 
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ILLA Gigli is equipped with 

its own bar, brass rail and all. 
The beer and wine served over 
its marble top are mode and made 
on the estate. The walls of this 
room are blue with medallions us- 
ing a flower-fruit-and-grape motif, 
painted in panels by de Carolis. 
The floor is of black and white 
marble. Over the bar itself are set 
four hung barrels, German fashion, 
from which the beer is piped and 
released by a turn of the spigot 


HE color scheme of Mr. Gigli’s 

bedroom is tan and gold, the 
Empire style predominating. The 
Japanese screen, a beautiful ex- 
ample of its kind, was brought 
from Japan by a missionary and 
presented to Pope Benedict XV. He 
in turn presented it to a member of 
the priesthood from whose heirs it 
came into the possession of Gigli 
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New Porch and Terrace Furniture— 


The Most Fascinating in Years 


Outdoor Living Will Be 
More Popular Than Ever 
If One May Judge by the 
Newest Furniture Shown. 
Brilliant Colors Prevail 
with Curious Air Cush- 
ions and Fascinating 


Tubular Upholstery 


BOVE, LEFT — Nothing 
newer in design and ma- 
terials is to be seen this 
spring than the porch chair 
shown here. It is a metal 
frame of the simplest fashion 
with colorful tubular uphol- 


stery. W. H. Howell Co. 


ELOW are some delight- 

ful models of the newest 
thing this spring for pent- 
house furniture. There is a 
sofa and matching chairs 
painted dark blue _ with 
cushions of white fabricoid 
with red cordings. The two 
piece chaise is in natural 
wicker trimmed with red, 
white and blue and the tub- 
ular cushions are in red, 
white, and blue. Coffee table 
has a chromium frame with 
glass tray top. W. & J. Sloane 


PHOTO BY DANA B. MERRILL 


BOVE—The most 
interesting feature 
perhaps in this group 
shows the newer de- 
signs in Old Hickory 
covered with “rag car- 
pet” weave in bright 
colors. The hickory 
furniture is the natur- 
al wood color and 
much lighter in weight 
than that formerly 
manufactured. The tile 
tables harmonize with 
the colors of the furni- 
ture. There is also an 
Old Hickory table and 
a wrought iron stand 
for trailing vines. Cour- 
tesy B. Altman & Co. 
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ELOW—This luxurious piece 
of summer furniture is called 

the Brighton Sunbath Barrow. It 
is of Baronial dark brown reed 
and the cushions are bright green 
washable Permatex. This is equal- 
ly appropriate for veranda or 
garden. By courtesy of McGibbon 
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BOVE—This very mod- 

ernistic group of furni- 
ture is designed by Paul 
Frankl. It is made of heavy 
Malacea and ean be fitted 
in natural color or metallic 
silver. The back cushions are 
made of handblocked linen, 
the seat cushions are fabri- 
coid. Courtesy Ficks Reed Co. 


ELOW—tThis furniture is 
suited to a city pent- 
house or country porch. The 
rocker wheel chaise is of 
Malacea rattan in natural col- 
or with windings in French 
eane. The channel cushions 
are in white and blue fabri- 
coid and the _ captivating 
chairs and sofa are in natural 
wicker upholstered in coral 
red suéde. The Belgian Mour- 
zouk is in green, brown and 
rose. Courtesy W. & J. Sloane 


BOVE — This bril- 
liantly colored set 

of furniture is for a 
garden, porch or pent- 
house. The umbrella 
and the covering of 
swing and chair are 
green, bound with or- 
ange. The design is 
called “Shadow Flow- 
ers,” and is in yellow, 
orange, terra cotta and 
brown. The furniture 
is green and the cen- 
ter of both seats and 
back is orange. Sum- 
mer rugs are in or- 
ange and yellow. Cour- 
tesy B. Altman & Co. 


PHOTO BY DANA B. MERRILL 
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Looking Down Into Your Own Room 


EDMUND C. HAMILTON, Designer and Decorator 


F you want to know in advance how everything is going to 

look in your home, glance at these illustrations and you will 
understand how one decorator is meeting the problem. He makes 
a drawing that is like an architectural model so that, instead of 
looking through your room sideways, you look down upon it as 
though you were standing on a balcony. You have a full view 
or “balcony perspective.” The exact arrangement and size of 
pieces, ornaments, tapestries and other furnishings, with window 
treatments are in full view. The value of this arrangement, 
according to Mr. Hamilton, who uses it in place of the usual 
perspective, is that “you can see what you are buying,” how your 
room is going to look finished and you can make any changes 
you like. If you want a yellow chair in place of the blue, at 
once the color is changed in the drawing. If your walls are too 
dark, they can be pitched in a higher key. If you have too many 
or too few chairs you can add or reduce the number and 
change the grouping. It truly seems one way to get a very prac- 
tical vision of your home before it is bought and paid for 
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HE dining room as shown above is a 

model for the decoration of the resi- 
dence of Mr. and Mrs. R. Otis McClintock. 
It is in the early French manner with 
wall and woodwork of French beech, and 
French blue for the plaster. The draperies 
are old red glazed chintz and the furniture 
is French walnut upholstered with antique 
satin. Two bone-white chairs by the fire- 
place are upholstered in old yellow velvet 


my you look down into the living room 
at the left, in the original model you 
would see that the walls are carried out 
in horizon blue and\that the draperies 
were coral moiré. An: old French, panel 
is used over the sofa.and the rug, in a 
French design, is in henna, blue, coral and 
white, in tones which make a fine harmony 
with the upholstery, of chairs and sofas 


“ 
Wy 
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}\ your bird’s eye view of the 

library you notice walnut 
paneling in the 17th Century 
English manner and here the 
old glazed chintzes are in reds, 
greens, tans and golds. The car- 
pet is a broadloom of dark 
apple green. The _ furniture 
is selected for comfort and re- 
peats the color notes in the chintz 


PE game room is shown in 
perspective, the manner with 
which we are more familiar. It 
was done in this fashion to em- 
phasize the contrast in the two 
kinds of models. This room is 
decorated in early Dutch fash- 
ion, with hand hewn, rather 
primitive woodwork and furni- 
ture, and travatine floor for 
dancing; through the open door 
is a welcome glimpse of the bar 


<i idles —— 
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Rosenborg Castle, one of the Royal Residences, containing the National treasures and magnificent royal jewels 


Denmark, the Land of the Vikings 


We Fly Over the Deep Waters to Copenhagen, Stay There for Several Days Seeing 
the City and the Zeeland Countryside; then Motor Through Funen and Jutland 


By EDWARD WENHAM 


Courtesy Danish Tourist Bureau, Ltd. and Danish State Railways 


end and our regret is that we have never 

before visited this, the smallest and one 
of the most hospitable countries we have 
known in all our many wanderings. That is 
paying a high tribute to the Danes, for very 
few parts of Europe are backward in extend- 
ing hospitality to the foreigner. And even if 
now we regret the previous neglect of this 
delightful country, actually we had no previ- 
ous intention of including Denmark in our 
peregrinations on this journey to Europe. 

It just happened in this wise: Mr. Karl 
Nilsson of the Copenhagen Porcelain Fac- 
tory, wrote to us in London suggesting that 
we should visit Denmark. Then came the 
thought that we had never been there be- 
fore; ergo, always seeking some new fields, 
we were persuaded. We purposely followed a 
somewhat roundabout route to get here: first 
a boat across the English Channel to Rotter- 
dam where we stayed a day and then a motor 
to Hamburg. From Hamburg by aeroplane 
to Lubeck and from there by hydroplane 
“over the wide waters” to Copenhagen. Per- 
haps this sounds very circuitous, but remem- 
ber that by traveling in this way you enjoy 
passing through (and over) more than one 
‘ountry and also the experience of different 
modes of travel. 

In looking through our notebook, we are 
reminded that in every country there is in- 
variably some one novelty which is outstand- 
ing. In Denmark, the novelty had to do with 
gastronomical pleasures in what they call 
here the koldt Bord med varm Ret. Later on 
we will describe this; meanwhile a little 
about all that Copenhagen itself contains 
which more and more Americans are begin- 
ning to discover. To most of us, Denmark 
has long been one part of Europe which we 


OMORROW our stay in Denmark will 


globe trotters rarely explore. Yet as soon as 
the hydroplane leaves the “wide waters” and 
you pass over Denmark you realize how en- 
tirely different the landscape is to that of 
any other country. It looks very like a huge 
carpet of green with varying tones of brown 
squares dotted with red and white spots. 
This because virtually every available piece 
of land in Denmark is cultivated and most 
of the houses have red roofs and white sides; 
in fact Danes will tell you that golf courses 
are rare in Denmark because they cannot 
be ploughed and planted. 

Probably the best way to describe Copen- 
hagen is to tell something of what we did 
there and the order of the doing; and, by 
the way, as you will see, there is a great deal 
of very pleasant night-life, the enjoyment of 
which is the greater owing to the Danish love 
of good music. After dinner at a café on the 
sea-Shore, when we first tasted the real 
“Snaps”, we started off on our first wander. 
Apropos “Snaps”, this is a delightful drink 
prescribed in small but fairly frequent quan- 
tities, of which more anon. But we must here 
refer to one of the toasts which is part of the 
“Snaps” ceremony: Min Skaal, Din Skaal, 
alle smukke Pigers Skaal—My health, your 
health, and health to all the pretty ladies. 

One place we went to on that first evening 
in Copenhagen was the Tivoli. No, it’s not 
a cabaret; it’s an immense garden with in- 
numerable fountains and waterfalls all light- 
ed up by twinkling lamps. But they are only 
the background for the many other attrac- 
tions it holds, because it is possible to enjoy 
anything from opera to an outdoor theatre 
in those grounds. And when you have seen 
the various “shows” and still want to watch 
the crowds, you merely take a seat at a table 
of one of the several large cafés and order 


coffee or some more stimulating beverage. 

Throughout Copenhagen there are numer- 
ous smaller cafés which would not ordinarily 
come to the notice of the tourist. It is worth 
while visiting one or two of these as they 
bring you in contact with those of the people 
who are missing from the more elaborate 
places which have what might be called “pre- 
pared enjoyment”. By the latter, we mean 
the larger cabarets at which we have spent 
several hours. (You are perfectly correct. 
Each time we arrived at this hotel very late 
in the early morning.) 

No foreigner in Copenhagen is a stranger 
except in name. Ignorance of the language 
is no obstacle, because many of the people 
speak some English while each of the police- 
men bears a badge indicating the foreign 
languages he understands. (And a “cop” 
salutes you in Copenhagen when you speak 
to him!) Speaking of saluting, they have a 
happy custom in Denmark: When two men 
meet each raises his hat to the other. 

Any Dane will tell you that this country 
represents one of the oldest civilizations in 
Europe; and after we had driven all over 
Copenhagen for three days we were ready 
to admit this. It was during those days that 
we realised how almost paternal everyone 
is; all want to help the foreigner and if 
there is anything of interest in the immediate 
neighbourhood where you happen to ask a 
question, your chance acquaintance will 
probably tell you of it and as likely as not 
conduct you there. Incidentally, the. Dane 
does not do this kindly action with a thought 
to a possible tip; he is just being a good 
fellow. 

As in other parts of Denmark castles 
abound and each one is worth visiting. But 
be prepared to spend a little extra time in 
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the Rosenborg Slot. You may come away 
feeling very envious and very poorly sup- 
plied with the things which make for mag- 
nificence, but never mind that; you will have 
seen jewels and clothing of kings and queens 
which you will not forget for many a long 
day. 

On one morning, too, we rose slightly 
earlier than usual and went to the flower 
market. We were there by 8:30 when it was 
just a blaze of colors. Forty minutes later the 
almost innumerable farm carts and flivvers 
had disappeared and all that remained was 
the immense bare square which the men had 
already swept clean. But what the market 
did show was that love of flowers which is 
one of the striking features with the gardens 


about 1624 and is a perfect example 
of the Dutch Renaissance style; the 
particularly remarkable feature is the 
high steeple formed of four huge 
carved stone dragons with bodies en- 
twined to form the steeple while each 
of the four enormous heads rests on 
(Continued on page 63) 
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of the country side of Denmark and apparent 
in the free use of flowers in the homes. 
We could speak of many other places 
that we found in Copenhagen, but we must 
go out into the byroads and_highroads. 
However, first we really must mention the 
Exchange Building, because it is one of 
the most unusual in Europe. It was built 


Top—tThe seashore 
and beautiful 
downs along parts 
of the Denmark 
coast offer unusu- 
ally fine and pictur- 
esque bathing and 
camping grounds 


Above—The Old 
Exchange, showing 
the high steeple 
formed by four 
huge stone dragons 
whose entwined 
bodies rise to the 
pinnacle, their mas- 
sive heads resting 
on the four corners 


Above Left—Beau- 
tiful white sand 
beaches are com- 
mon on the coasts 
of Zeeland, this 
being a summer 
scene at Liseleje 
opposite the tunny 
hunting grounds 


Left—One of many 
little sequestered 
roads through the 
moorlands which 
the motorist passes 
over when touring 
about Denmark 
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Broadway 
To Date 


The Passing Show 
Flattered, Flayed 
and Fumbled 


By BENJAMIN 
DeCASSERES 


Below—Lynn Fontanne in Robert 
E. Sherwood’s comedy, “Reunion in 
Vienna,” at the Martin Beck Thea- 
tre. The white satin gown she 
wears is from Saks-Fifth » Avenue 


“THE MOON IN THE YELLOW RIVER” 
O me, at least, the Irish are the most 

: paradoxical, tantalizing, infuriating, fas- 

cinating, lovable and hateful people in 
the world. As Dobelle says in Denis Johnston’s 
new play, “The Moon in the Yellow River,” 
“We believe in fairies and trade in pigs.” This 
is not only the best thing ever said describing 
the Irishman but it applies to every living 
mother’s son of us. The Ideal and the Real— 
we all believe in the fairies of Hope and King- 
dom Come and spend our days swapping pigs. 
It’s called ‘‘business.” 

This new production of the Theatre Guild’s 
is one of the top-notch efforts of the Guild. 
Perfectly cast and directed by Philip Moeller, 
there is in “The Moon in the Yellow River” 
much of the savor and salt of the Guild’s be- 
ginnings. It held me tense because of its in- 
tellectual content, witty and wise dialogue and 


Below—Lupe Velez in the pro- 
duction of Brown & Henderson’s 
“Hot-Cha!”—Ziegfeld 


Below—Laurette 


Fire,” from “A Night of Barrie” 
now at the Playhouse Theatre 
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its patina of an exquisite beauty 
that is all Gaelic. 

Each character is cut clean out 
of the Ould Sod. They are vivid, 
vital and recognizable—all Irish 
but one, who is a German, and 
he, too, is the best summing up 
of the average German I have 
ever seen on the stage: senti- 
mental materialism. It is only 
passably done, however, by Egon 
Brecher. 

There is a superb central char- 
acter done with consummate 
finish by Claude Rains. It is 
etched in bronze. He is a kind of 
Greek Chorus to the tragic and 
comic doings that are going on 


Left—Mary Grushko and Olga Kis- 
sileva, members of the chorus of 
Boris Godounoff, presented by the 
Russian Opera Foundation at the 
Mecca Temple, Week of Mar. 28 


Below—Helen Hayes as she appears 
in “The Good Fairy,” Molnar’s com- 
edy which ran at Henry Miller’s 
Theatre. Gown by Bergdorf Goodman 


around him. “The birth of a nation is not an 
immaculate conception” is only one of his 
striking aphorisms. He is Ireland, disillu- 
sioned, gone Nietzsche. 

The story is laid around the conflict of the 
Irish Free Staters and Republicans and is only 
of importance in so far as it creates character. 
Mr. Johnston does this with power and in- 
sight. There are Darrell Blake, the poetic Re- 
publican direct-action man who cries for more 
consciousness and less machinery. (played not 
so well by Henry Hull); the stiff portrayal of 
an Irish propagandist on a bicycle of Alma 
Kruger, who can’t do anything badly; an old 
Irish sailor portrayed impeccably with comic 
salt by John Daly Murphy, and other viable 
portraits by Barry Macallum and William 
Harrigan. The talk in this play is brainier than 
the talk in Shaw’s latest plays. It is not only 

(Continued on page 56) 
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A Modified French 


Farm House in 


New Jersey 


The Color Effect of This Charming 
Country Home Is Oyster White for 
the Stucco, with Oak, Statned Dark, 


for the Shingles and Woodwork 


CLARK A&A ARMS, Architects 


BOVE—This most 
comfortable and 
gracious looking home 
is owned by Mr. Reg- 
inald Jones. It is built 
on the plateau of a 
hilltop with excellent 
view of the countryside. 
Floor plans on page 66 


perr— Close-up of the 

doorway of Mr. 
Jones’ home. The door 
itself and the lintel are 
oak and there is an old 
wrought iron lantern 
to light the entrance. 
Red brick chimneys 
complete the color 
scheme and the win- 
dowsaresteel casements 
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May—A Busy Month for Gardeners 


Even If You Have Been Working Hard All Through April, There Are Many Things to Be 
Done in May with Coldframes and Hotbeds, Cuttings, Pruning, Transplanting and so Forth 


By G. A. STEVENS 


The same Hybrid 
Tea rose properly 
pruned. Note that all 
confusion has been 
removed from the 
center of the plant, 
and only strong canes \ 
left. These have been 
shortened to five or 
six eyes or buds. If 
especially fine blooms 
are desired, they may 
be shortened more 


Hybrid Tea _ roses 
need fairly severe 
pruning. This picture 
shows a good, aver- 
age rose plant before 
pruning. Note the 
twiggy growth in the 
center and the short 
spurs on the longer 
stems. None of this 
small, thin wood is 
capable of producing 
really good flowers 


of us are afraid of March and April, and postpone work 

which could be done in those blustery and deceitful months. 
Hundreds of people wait until the warm days of May and the 
twittering of the mating birds coax them from their hibernation. 
They will never succeed as gardeners except by the grace of some 
inspired underling who keeps beforehand with the garden work. 
CARE OF PLANTS UNDER GLASS ; 

Early May should find coldframes and hotbeds teeming with 
young seedlings, rooted cuttings, and potted plants growing vigor- 
ously towards their translation to the garden. Because the quick 
sun of May is very hot, particular care must be used in airing and 
shading plants under glass to prevent too soft and rapid growth on 
the one hand, and excessive dryness and heat on the other. 

It is not necessary to remove the glass from the frames to ven- 
tilate them. If the sash are lifted 6 inches or so at the back or on the 
lee side, and propped up with a short stick for a couple of hours 
during the sunny part of the day, it will suffice. Currents of air 
through the coldframes should be avoided. Nothing is more injurious 
to young plants than drafts and sudden chills. 

ANNUALS 

Stocks, Snapdragons, Calendulas, Annual Lobelias, Scabiosas, 
Sweet Sultans, and some of the less common annuals should be 
well along now, if they have been sowed in March and April. Early 
May is the time to sow Phlox drummondi, Verbenas, Asters and 
other annuals which are wanted for late summer and autumn 
blooming. Zinnias and Nasturtiums may be sowed outdoors about 


the middle of the month, but earlier bloom may be had if they are 
sowed inside now. 


Mc. is the busiest month in the gardener’s calendar. So many 


It is well not to rush annuals too much. There are plenty of peren- 
nial flowers to adorn the month of June. Annuals have their innings 
during late July and August when other flowers are scarce. 
But those who garden entirely with annual flowers can scarcely 
start the seed too early. For early sowing in a small greenhouse or a 
coldframe, trays a few inches deep 
made of heavy, durable wood are ex- 
tremely useful. The seed may be sowed 
broadcast or in shallow drills in a soil 
largely composed of leaf-mold and 
sand. When the seedlings begin to 
crowd, they should be pricked out into 
other trays or flats, an inch or so apart, 
where they may be allowed to grow 

until it is time to set them out. The 

/ one and only rule for growing good 
annuals is never to check their growth. 
That is why too early sowing may be 
embarrassing. Plants may get too large 
to handle successfully before the out- 
door beds have been cleared of bulbs 
and early spring perennials to make 
room for them. 


PRUNING 

Early May is still time to prune 
late-flowering shrubs. Those which 
bloom before the first of July should 
be left alone, but Hydrangea and the 
Blue-Spiraea, Vitex, Witch-Hazel, Al- 
thaea, and other fall-blooming subjects 
should be thinned and pruned at this 
time if it is not already attended to. 

Over a large part of the country the 
winter covering is removed from roses 
during early April, and the first prun- 
ing or removal of dead wood occurs at 
the same time. Later, when the danger 
from severe frost is over, the real or 
actual pruning may begin. Since severe 
late frosts may be experienced in late 
April, early May sometimes arrives be- 
fore the rose pruning can be finished. 
A wise trick is to prune rather lightly 
in early May, which allows the top buds of each stem to break un- 
der the influence of its genial weather. When the more or less certain 
late killing frost comes, only the top buds will be damaged. Then 
the tops may be cut down to the dormant eyes and no harm will be 
done. If the pruning is completed early, the eyes at the base of the 
plant will be damaged by the late frost and nothing can be done 
about it. 
PLANTING 

In some parts of the country, dormant roses may be set out in 
early May. Potted roses may be used to fill in bare spaces in beds 
and they can be set out any time after danger of severe frost is over. 
They may need shading for a few days after planting to prevent 
their tender leaves from flagging. And as the month advances, more 
care should be exercised in watering newly set plants and preventing 
evaporation from the stems. One of the best ways to do this is to 
bank the soil around the canes after the roses are planted. This bank 
of soil may be left for several weeks until growth is well advanced. 


WATERING—FERTILIZING—ETC. 

Peonies will be well advanced by the beginning of the month. As 
soon as the stems begin to lengthen so that one can see where to put 
the trowel without damaging them, it is well to work in a little quick- 
acting fertilizer in order to enhance the beauty of the early blooms 
expected in the latter part of May. 

To insure fine flowers, good gardeners remove all except the center 
bud of the cluster formed on each peony stem. If all the buds are 
allowed to open, none of the flowers will be very good, although the 
season will be somewhat prolonged. The finest flowers are obtained 
from Peonies by covering the individual buds with small paper bags 
secured by a rubber band, and cutting the stem when the flower bud 
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is slightly soft to the touch. By allowing these cut buds to develop slowly 
in a cool cellar until the bag is filled tight with the partially opened 
bloom, much of the exquisite color and tints of the Peonies which are 
lost in the open air may be preserved. Exhibitors always bag their choic- 
est buds and cut the blooms about two weeks before the show. 

Special efforts should be made to water Lilacs in case the season is 
dry, so that there may be no lack of development in the flower trusses. 
A trowelful of bone meal worked in the soil about the base of each Hy- 
brid Tea rose will almost obviate the necessity of further feeding during 
the season. 

May is also an excellent month in which to make out the orders for 
next year’s Tulips. No matter how carefully they are written, descrip- 
tions of Tulips are meager and never do justice to the beauty of the 
flowers. It is a good idea to inspect a good planting of Tulips and select 
the varieties desired while they are in bloom. Most dealers in bulbs make 
special prices for orders placed in May, and some of the rare items may 
only be obtained then because they have to be specially imported. Make 
it a point to visit at least one good Tulip collection and select a dozen or 
more fine varieties for next year. 

PERENNIALS 

Early May is also time for transplanting perennials, and that is an 
endless subject which we cannot discuss here. There are very few peren- 
nials which cannot be divided and transplanted in this month. But it is 
better not to disturb Peonies, Delphiniums, early-flowering subjects and 
varieties which are to bloom in May. 

All Chrysanthemum beds may be gone over now and the new shoots 
set out about one foot apart. It is bad policy to allow a Chrysanthemum 
bed to become a matted mass of roots and weak-flowering stems. 
SPRAYING 

Those who grow fruit will pray for sunny days and lots of bees when 
the apples and pears are in bloom, but they must not forget the Bor- 
deaux sprays both before and after the flowers open, and the plums 
which require special spraying in order to prevent curculio. The pruning 
of these trees should have been taken care of in February or March, but 
if neglected, a light thinning or pruning of the branches of over-grown 
trees may be done in this month. 

As soon as the rose leaves are unfolded, use a preventive for black 
spot and keep using it weekly from now until frost. Dusting with finely 
divided sulphur is the best practice known. Lilies also should be given 
a thorough spraying with Bordeaux to ward off the leaf-spot disease. 
Lilium Henryi and L. candidum are especially subject to this trouble. 
MAY HARVEST 

But May is not only a month of sowing and digging. It is also a month 
of fruition. This must not be forgotten in the work of May. It is just as 
important to enjoy a garden as it is to make one. It is a month of glory. 
It is a foolish gardener or garden lover who spends the whole of May 
laboring with his muscles. It is a time to lift up your head unto the hills, 
to behold the Dogwood and the Shadbush on the hillsides, to enjoy the 
exquisite color of the new-born leaves on the hardwood trees, even more 
fascinating in their tender shades than the gorgeous flamboyance of their 
decay in autumn, to scratch among the forest leaves for late lingering 
Arbutus, to seek out the Tril- 
liums and the uncurling 
ferns in sheltered dells along 
the sunny sides of forest 
ravines. This is the month 
that the Bluebells riot on 
the’ woodland slopes, and 
the Bluets spread their 
skyblue flood across the 
meadows. 

In the garden too, the 
Tulips make a gay parade, 
and the lingering Narcissus 
and the Snowflakes pursue the 
Snowdrops which are probably 
long since gone. May is far 
too short to enjoy the wealth 
of apple blossoms and thorn, 
to see all the foamy loveliness 
of Spireas, Deutzias, and Vi- 
burnums. And Lilacs! Who 
would miss the lilacs in the 
month of May? There are not 
days enough to see them or 
nights enough to breathe their 
fragrance. 


GARDEN PESTS 

To revert for a moment to 
garden pests, many annuals 
are also afflicted with various 
enemies, some of them very 
difficult to control. Of course, 
all gardeners know that in- 
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sects which chew the foliage or flowers can be destroyed by an 
arsenical poison. The one in common use is arsenate of lead. 
Sometimes the cure is worse than the disease, and in such cases, 
the only way to protect the plants from the ravages of devouring 
insects is to cover them with a net while the insects are at the 
height of activity. This is particularly true in those districts 
afflicted by the Japanese Beetle. 

The rose bug is almost as bad, and I know of no way to pro- 
tect valuable blooms of roses or other flowers which it attacks 
except to cover them completely by a wire screen or the common 
cheap mosquito netting. The visitation of the rose bugs is for- 
tunately not nearly so long as that of the Japanese Beetle. 

Certain active black beetles find their favorite pasture on the 
large flowers of the handsome China Asters. To spray these 
blooms with arsenate of lead or other arsenic preparations is al- 
most as destructive as the beetle. But there are several contact 
insecticides available in the seedstores which deal effectively 
with these pests. 

Other annuals have other bugs and other tormentors. Many 
of us have been unable to grow Calendulas and Asters because 
of a disease called “the yellows’ which causes the foliage to 
assume a sickly, greenish tint and to curl up in a cramped, un- 
comfortable-looking head. There is no cure for this disease 
either. The only thing to do is to tear out the plants and destroy 
them as quickly as the trouble is recognized. This disease is 
caused by a minute bacterium transported from plant to plant by 
various leaf-hoppers. 

But there is hope for better conditions in a few years. A strain 
of wilt- or blight-resistant Asters is in process of development 
and will likely replace all the present varieties in the near future. 
Plants of this new strain have been grown in beds along with the 
usual strains and have been wholly free from the affliction while 
the other plants died. The swift race is on. May hurls itself at 
June, the avalanche of Roses, Peonies, Iris, Philadelphus, and 
Lilies is upon us! 


When dormant roses are 
planted in late April or 
early May, it is a wise pre- 
caution to bank the soil about 
the tops for several weeks. 
This will tend to prevent too 
much evaporation from the 
bare stems if the weather 
should be very hot and windy 


Seedlings of annuals should 
be transplanted to other 
trays or flats of good soil 
as soon as they are large 
enough to handle. It may be 
necessary to transplant them 
a second time if the weather 
should be too cold or damp 
to install them out of doors 
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6. Decorative value: Fences architec- 
tural in character may be chosen in har- 
mony with the period style of the buildings, 
or a rustic touch may link house with land- 
scape. 

HEIGHT OF ENCLOSURE 

Markers and barriers appear in varied 
forms, depending upon the type of service 
they are to render. Of primary importance 
is choice of the most suitable height. On the 
one hand there is the low, friendly fence to 
mark side and rear property lines on small 
home sites. This may be but eighteen or 
twenty inches in height, a gentle reminder 
of property boundaries which will restrict 
travel to designated paths or specific areas. 

The definite barrier which is 36 to 48 
inches in height will be more efficacious to 
keep inviolate portions of the property 
where play would ruin the beauties of 


A Fence for Your Home 


There Is a Practical Fence for the Great Estate, the Polo 
Field, Country Lane, Paddock and Tennis Court: Suited 
to Architecture, Climate and Space 


By ARTHUR BATES LINCOLN 


for permanent protection. They 

are equally effective as enclosures 
for special units upon the property, 
such as tennis courts, playgrounds for 
children, paddocks and other spaces 
where it is desirable to eliminate danger 
from trespass, theft and fire. There are 
many types of fences, each with its par- 
ticular purpose. The general functions 
are: 

1. To mark boundary lines. This 
fundamental service is a polite re- 
minder to neighbors that right to pri- 
vacy must start at the designated line. 

2. To enclose property. This neces- 
sitates boundary markers being con- 


f "ENCES offer economical means 


nature. This may be a neighborly fence 
to dress the property modernly, yet 
protect it and keep children from stray- 
ing off the grounds into danger. Strange 
children will likewise be reminded that 
they are not welcome to run over cher- 
ished lawns and flower beds in their 
play. 

If a property provides a convenient 
short-cut, a dumping place or neighbor- 


tinued entirely around an estate. hood playground, there is only one ef- 

3. To secure privacy. This requires fective protection; a high fence of sub- 
the selection of a type of fence which will a rolling character as to need confinement. stantial nature. Trespass sign or scalable 
obstruct vision. 5. To protect people. Fences are frequent- barrier means nothing in the life of the wil- 


4. To form a retaining wall. This need ly necessary to keep strangers off property ful trespasser. A height of six or eight feet 
not be entirely utilitarian, but its primary where an accidental fall might result in in- may suffice, but under special conditions the 
purpose is to hold back an earthbank of such jury, or to guard the family against intruders. greater prominence of ten feet may be justi- 


Above Fences of 
distinctive architec- 
tural character such 
as this are reviving 
the vogue for paint- 
ed fences of white 
pine. Courtesy Shev- 
lin Pine Sales Co. 


Above—The side-line 
fence will definitely 
prohibit intrusion of 
mischievous  child- 
ren and roving ani- 
mals, yet need not 
prove an_ unsightly 
barrier when made 
of galvanized wire 
in ornamental design. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


Center—This rustic 
cedar fence, with 
close-spaced pickets 
to keep out stray 
dogs, will quickly 
blend into its natural 
surroundings. Cour- 
tesy American Fence 
Construction Co. 


Left — For absolute 
privacy the stockade 
fence of live chest- 
nut saplings held to- 
gether with rust re- 
sisting wire is pre- 
ferred by many. 
Robert Reeves Co. 
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fied by the surer protection against the thought- 
less or malicious vandal, and at times the malig- 
nant enemy. This is low cost insurance against 
undesirables of every nature. 

There are many instances when only a por- 
tion of a property may need to be enclosed. 
Thus there may be the paddock for the ex- 
ercise of saddle horses, the poultry run for 
the chicken fancier, the sheep fold, or im- 
pounded areas on hunting estates. Enclosures 
for such games as tennis will require great 
height to keep balls within reasonable bounds. 


Below—Wrought-iron fencing adds decorative value 
to recognized ability as a boundary marker. No part 
of any fence is of greater importance than the gate, 
which must be soundly built for many years of con- 
stant service. Courtesy Anchor Post Fence Co. 
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CHARACTER OF THE 
ENCLOSURE 

Solid fences which screen 
the property from view when 
their height extends above 
the eye-level are the choice 
of the property owner who 
would be exclusive, turning 
his back by preference upon 
his neighbor and the outside 
world. Even the proprietor 
of an estate planned as a show place, with deco- 
rative front presented to the public gaze, will 
consider that certain portions of the grounds, 
such as the service and laundry yard, the ken- 
nels, etc., should be screened from the prying 
eyes of the curious stranger. 

Visual privacy is not the only advantage af- 
forded by the presence of the solid screen. Oc- 


Below—The fence which protects valuable trees and 
shrubs against vandalism at a distance from the 
house will receive only casual inspection. Under such 
circumstances enduring, non-corrodible aluminium 
becomes a wise choice. Page Fence Association 
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Painted wooden fences of striking 
original design such as the one be- 
low may be procured from present 
day stock at moderate cost. Cour- 
tesy of the Hartman N. Sanders Co. 


Above—French chestnut fencing is 
available as a screen to shut out the 
unsightly object or an undesirable 
vistafrom garden orpenthouse. Cour- 
tesy Dubois Fence and Garden Co. 


cupants of a house may often 
require protection from the 
glare of automobile head- 
lights along motor highways, 
or from some objectionable 
view in the near or distant 
landscape, be it dilapidated 
barn or blatant and de- 
cidedly ugly gasoline station. 


Above—For the tennis court enclosure, which 
must be of reasonable height to stop flying 
balls, the close woven, chain link is a univer- 
sal favorite, being equally durable and 
practical. Courtesy Cyclone Fence Co. 


In many instances privacy from the 
physical presence of the stranger is con- 
sidered sufficient. Fences in a variety of 
types afford this. There is the close 
spaced wood picket, and the woven wire: 
each permitting vision but barring pas- 
sage to all but the smallest animals. In 
more open designs the fence will stand 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Arbor vitae wood from Northern Michigan is used for this picturesque 
fence on a lovely estate in Long Island. This fencing is available in a 
variety of designs and heights. Courtesy of the Brook Fence Service 


as a barrier against human intrusion 
rather than that of small animals. 
Where the fence is intended to sug- 
gest disapproval of trespass, without 
attempt to make it mandatory by the 
nature of the design, wide openings 
are not undesirable, particularly if 
they add to the attractiveness of the 
whole. Of such are the rustic fences, 
so effective in woodland surround- 
ings, the post and rail, and the hurdle 
fence used for pasture boundaries. 
GATES 

Convenient means of entrance and 
exit must be provided through every 
enclosure barrier. The opening, its 
width determined by usage, will be 
protected by a gate, or in the very 
broad opening, by a pair of gates. 
Decoration is often centered about 
them, and they are most frequently 
made from the same material used 
in the fence. No part of a fence en- 
closure is of greater importance. 

Gates are required to stand more 
abuse than any other part of a fence, 
and if improperly designed, poorly 
built, or carelessly set they will cause 
no end of trouble. Customarily a gate 
swings on hinges into the enclosure. 
A pair will open in, one on either gate 
post, in the case of the wide opening. 
MATERIALS FOR THE FENCE 

Unlimited varieties of material 
supply the wants of the householder 
seeking a suitable boundary marker 
for his property. They are assembled 
from the four corners of the world, 
from the growing trees, even from 
the bowels of the earth, via the smelt- 
ing furnace. 

The fence of wood is familiar to 
all. The wooden pickets and square 
box posts used to enclose door yards 
of homes in New England Colonies 
were made from white pine and were 
painted. This wood is still used, shar- 
ing place with cedar and cypress. 
Posts which must stand in the wet 
ground are formed from red cedar 
or locust, since these so well with- 
stand the rigors of summer heat and 
winter snow and ice. Rustic poles and 
rails are invariably of cedar. Chest- 
nut saplings, woven tightly together, 
or split and held by wires one or two 
inches apart, form an effective fence 
when set in vertical position. 

Wrought iron, ever associated with 
fencing about the Virginia estates, has 


fine precedent for its selection. A 
fence of this material is artistic and 
long lived, with but slight expense 
for future maintenance. A great va- 
riety of stock, standard designs as- 
sures a style adaptable to any type 
of surrounding. 

The chain link wire fence has come 
into increasing favor for general pur- 
pose protection. Improved in design 
and construction it is found today 
performing most of the functions re- 
quired of fencing. Links are so close- 
ly woven that no person or animal 
can penetrate them, yet vision is not 
impeded in any manner. Galvanized 
iron wire with a copper bearing steel 
core is customarily used. One modern 
fence of this kind is made from 
aluminum, a metal which will not 
require attention or painting, and 
cannot rust. 

A fence is built as a series of posts, 
connected by intermediate sections. 
Spacing of supports depends upon 
the material used. Seven or eight feet 
is customary with wood, although 
with the ornamental fence, posts are 
frequently located by requirements 
of the design. Wrought iron panels 
may be as long as ten feet without 
impairment to rigidity, an interme- 
diate support sometimes being intro- 
duced to neutralize the tendency to 
sag in the center. Chain link fence is 
ordinarily supported by posts on ten 
foot centers. 

Posts should rest upon suitable 
foundations, let into the ground well 
below frost level. Methods of fasten- 
ing fencing to the posts varies with 
the material. Wood pickets are nailed 
in place, rustic saplings are wired. 
Chestnut is used for the woven wood 
fence, heat-treated to prevent warp- 
ing and woven together with copper- 
covered, rust-proof wire. Fencing is 
marketed in stock panels five feet 
long, and in six heights, varying from 
eighteen inches to ten feet. 

The hurdle fence is a series of com- 
plete units, each eight feet three 
inches long, with six inch diameter 
posts at either end, intended to be 
set eighteen inches into the ground. 
Wooden pins hold adjacent units to- 
gether to form a barrier four feet 
high which may be readily changed 
and adapted to new conditions. 

Wrought iron fence sections are 
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Under Cover 


C HINA AND JAPAN IN OuR MUSE- 
ums. By Benjamin March. (In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations.) 

To readers in China and Jaran this 
book will give an indication of the 
degree to which American institu- 
tions of learning and of popular edu- 
cation recognize the indebtedness of 
Western culture and civilization to 
the Far East and endeavors to secure 
an enlightened appreciation for the 
importance of its contribution. 


History OF CHINESE ArT. By 

George Soulie de Morant. (Jon- 
athan Cape and Harrison Smith.) 
Illustrated. 

Chinese art strikes the note of the 
weird and unearthly. Its products 
have the fascination of the dream- 
web. “This is the first history of 
Chinese art,” the publishers claim; 
but whether this is so or not, there 
is here a unique treatment of the 
matter, for the author has striven to 
find from literature and poetry what 
was “the dream of happiness” in each 
period—superb idea! 


OMPANIONS OF THE TRAIL. By 
Hamlin Garland. (The Macmil- 
lan Company.) 
Here is the panorama of the -pre- 
jazz age when a drink was a drink 
and a girl was a “sweetie.” Here you 


will meet Kipling, Shaw, Doyle, John 
Burroughs, Edward MacDowell, 
Henry James and his brother Jimmy, 
Zangwill, Gertrude Atherton, Julia 
Marlowe, and, in fact, everybody who 
was anybody in those free-and-easy 
days. Renew the past with Mr. Gar- 
land! 


T# Curist Cuitp. As told by 

Matthew and Luke. Made by 
Maude and Miska Petersham. (Dou- 
bleday, Doran & Co.) Illustrated. 

This is a book in colors and black 
and white with biblical text under 
each picture. It is for children who 
are still religiously inclined (are there 
any?). 


ALIFORNIA GARDENS. By Wainifred 
Starr Dobyns. (The Macmillan 
Company.) Illustrated. 

I went straight to this book to re- 
new my first-hand memories of those 
hallucinatingly beautiful gardens in 
California. Here they are in all their 
gorgeous luxuriance and varied efflor- 
escence. The author has arranged the 
illustrations to follow out a landscape 
theme featuring the various elements 
of design. It has more than local in- 
terest. It will fascinate every one in- 
terested in gardens. This book is an 
evening’s aesthetic joy. 

(Continued on page 68) 


generally assembled by bolting, al- 
though one patented system of manu- 
facture welds picket and rail. Fence 
sections are then bolted to posts in 
the field. Chain link fencing, obtain- 
able in rolls, is first stretched to bring 
it taut, and is then clamped to the 
posts. Jointing of two fence sections 
is accomplished with a special spiral 
wire which makes the fence to all in- 
tents and purposes monolithic after 
assembly is completed. 

Wood fences of white pine require 
painting to preserve them. By this 
means they are brought into harmony 
with the architecture of the building 
which they surround. Rustic fences 
need no treatment, are long lived and 
quickly blend into any natural back- 
ground. Wrought iron may be highly 
rust resisting, yet a paint film is 
necessary to prevent formation of 
rust deposits upon the surface. Gal- 
vanized chain link requires no atten- 
tion save what little painting may be 
advisable for the posts and horizontal 


rails that support and strengthen the 
entire structure. Non-ferrous alum- 
inum will require no finish treat- 
ment. 

Continual exposure to the elements 
places the fence under a severe strain, 
hence the advantage of selecting a 
material which will of itself offer 
sturdy resistance to the attacks of 
the weather. Painted iron and wood 
fences must receive periodic atten- 
tion to keep them in first class con- 
dition. Gates must be properly hung, 
and hardware checked for smooth 
operation. 

Obsolescence should not be blindly 
disregarded. Just as the freakishly 
designed house soon becomes ridicu- 
lous and undesirable, so will a fence 
of garish design. Depart but little 
from conservative construction as 
represented by the stock products of 
fence manufacturers of reputation 
and the fence about your homestead 
should prove sound through years ci 
life. 


Flat pine pickets make a trim fence around this attractive garden. This type 
of fence is appropriate to use with a variety of types of gardens, though espe- 
cially suited to a rural terrace. From the Shevlin Pine Sales Co. 
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The Lriumphant New 
STUDEBAKERS 


BUILDER OF CHAMPIONS 


PIONEER OF FREE WHEELING 
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UY on the basis of comparison 

this year. Look over a// the 
new cars. Your sound sense will 
tell you that in these “32 better- 
ments of 1932” Studebaker is 
giving you more per car and per 
dollar than anybody. 


These Triumphant New 
Studebakers stand out in every 
particular. They are longer, 
roomier, more luxurious. They 
have Automatic Ride Control— 
the last word in safe motoring. 
They have incomparably finer Free 
Wheeling plus new fast-action 
Synchronized Shifting and Auto- 
matic Starting. They have shat- 
ter-proof Safety Plate Glass in all 
windshields and all windows of 
all models at no extra charge. 
They have Full-Cushioned Power 
—and full armor-plated bodies. 
They still hold unchallenged all 
stock car records forall distances 
from 30,000 miles down to 1 
kilometer. 


Studebaker is continually put- 
ting more into its cars and con- 
tinually asking less of its custom- 
ers. And these 4 great ‘“‘buys”’ of 
1932 represent the greatest 
achievement of Studebaker engi- 
neering genius and the climax of 
Studebaker value-giving. 


PRESIDENT EIGHT $1690 to $1990 
122 H.P., 135” wheelbase—Reductions up to $560 


COMMANDER EIGHT $1350 to $1560 


101 H.P., 125” wheelbase—Reductions up to $235 


DICTATOR EIGHT $980 to $1125 
85 H.P., 117” wheelbase—Reductions up to $115 


STUDEBAKER SIX $840 to $985 
80 H.P., 117” wheelbase—Prices at the factory 


Bumpers, spare tires extra. State or Regal eqpt. $105 
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Models of Recently Built Modernistic Houses 


These really ultra-modern 
houses were designed for 
people living in Washington, 
Annapolis and Westchester 
County, each especially 
suited to the comfort and 


convenience of the owner 


Designe d by O. G. Stonorov 


and H, 8, Morgan 


OP—Modern country _ resi- 

dence in Washington, D. C. 
showing living room, dining room, 
enclosing a patio opening towards 
the garden. All roofs are used as 
terraces and the top as a solarium 


BOVE—Rear facade of a resi- 
dence in Annapolis, designed 

for a scientist and yachtsman. Low- 
er floor reserved for reception 
rooms and laboratories; the left 
end contains a large living room 
two floors high with glass enclosed 
tower leading to roof terrace 


EFT—Modern country _ resi- 
dence in Westchester County, 
northwest exposure, showing 
garage and_ servants’ quarters. 
House contains as a special fea- 
ture a swimming pool, 18’ x 30’. 
Furthermore, the roof of the living 
room is utilized as a solarium 
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Beauty. ..comfort... long wear... these you 
acquire, of course, when you carpet your 
floors. Yet you achieve also something 
equally essential to the home of refinement 
—a restful and unbroken quiet. This, only 
carpeting can give completely, since it both 
deadens heel taps and absorbs surrounding 
noise. (From the Looms of N HAS: wh come 
carpetings both plain-toned and figured: 
deep-piled Chenilles,ready-woven or woven 
to order, Wiltons, Axminsters, Velvets — 
eee ind price range to suit every budget. 
Why not have your decorator or dealer 
consult with Mohawk’s carpet experts ? 


MOHAWK CARPET MILLS, 2095 Fifth Ave., New York 
Mills at Amsterdam, New York 


MOHAWK Style rugs S (Sarpets- 


Lee Patrick in “Blessed Event,” now 


Longacre Theatre 


brainier, but profounder, tapping the 
roots of being. Over it all hovers 
Denis Johnston, aloof, imperturb- 
able, creative. 

It will not be a popular play or a 
great success, for you remember what 
Hamadayah, the Turkish satirist 
said, “Vox Populi, Vox—Peanuts!” 
“THE WARRIOR’S HUSBAND” 

Suddenly, without a trumpet, a 
brilliant, paradoxical play plopped 
down on us in full dramatic som- 
nolence, disturbed only by the bom- 
bilating inanities of the Rey. Dr. 
Sirovich. 

Its author is Julian Thompson. Its 
name is “The Warrior’s Husband.” 
It is the finest bit of historical kid- 
ding that has appeared on our stage 
since I know not when. It spoofs 
Hercules, Homer, the famous girdle 
that Diana wore around her waist 
and which was handed down and 
down till it reached the Queen of the 
Amazons. To lose it was to lose the 
Amazonian prowess in battle. And 
so, as the gods commanded, Hercules 
went forth on his ninth labor—to gain 
the girdle of Hippolyta, Queen of the 
Amazons. 

Hippolyta ruled from Pontus, the 
capital of the Amazonian country. 
All things are reversed in this wish- 
country of Women Who Are Force- 
ful. As the curtain rises we see them 
in armor. They have reduced their 
males—whom they woo for procrea- 
tive purposes only and then throw off 
like old dresses—to mere mush. In 
consequence, the men sit at home and 
sew or do the housework. They are 
niminy-piminies, without an excep- 
tion. 

The part that first greets us with 
its eccentric and pounding humor is 
Romney Brent’s portrayal of a shy 
young man, with whiskers like the 
late Oom Paul, whose mother forces 
him to marry the Queen. This is the 
most uproariously funny réle—this 
very shy and girlish young man 
that this fine artist has yet done. 
Every movement, every touch of 
Brent’s causes ripples of laughter. 
And he plays it with gusto and verve. 

Then there is the bouncingly furi- 
ous performance of Katharine Hep- 
burn as Antiope, who fights (and is 
conquered, body and all) with the 
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— Greek Theseus, 
and, in fact, tries 
to shatter the 
whole Greek army. 
She is frantically 


impressive. Irby 
Marshall as _ the 
Queen who has 


lost her girdle is 
good and Colin 
Keith-Johnston as 
Theseus is rather 
too English. Don 
Beddoe’s Homer 
(press agent for 
the Greek army) 
was a witty fellow 
and the Hercules 
of that circus 
titan, Al Ochs, was 
played as a man 
who is afraid of 
his shadow (so far 
_ have we gone into 
| historical iconocl- 
) asm!). Alan Camp- 
bell was Achilles 
who got a kick in 
the heel. The Her- 
ald of Porter Hall 
was a bubbling bit. 

“The Warriors Husband” was 
sparkling burgundy in a week that 
was mostly near-beer and beans. 
LAURETTE TAYLOR 

Laurette Taylor’s return to the 
stage called out all the devotees of 
that beautiful, stylized and genuinely 
artistic actress. She looks a little 
more matured, naturally; but there 
is still with her, as in her youth, that 
dreamy-creamy expression of face, 
the semi-writhing body, the beautiful 
hands that always seem to be ex- 
pressing benedictions. Then there is 
the clear-cut voice that sends her 
lines into every nook and cranny of 
the house, together with the skim- 
ming way she interprets her role, 
achieving depth through suggestion 
rather than hammering. 

Her two vehicles were “Alice-Sit- 
by-the-Fire” and “The Old Lady 
Shows Her Medals,” two of Barrie’s 
curiosities of comedy and sentiment. 
Barrie is the only sentimental drama- 
tist who always—or nearly always— 
rings true to me because he knows 
how, and just when, to transmute the 
sob into gurgling laughter. He is 
really more satiric than sentimental. 
Old fashioned? Not a bit, so far as 
I am concerned. I enjoyed his “Alice” 
and his “Old Lady” as much as 
ever. 

Laurette Taylor made the startling 
transition from the well-dressed, so- 
phisticated Alice Grey of the first 
comedy to the frowsy old charwoman 
of the second play with the ease that 
stamps the woman who loves her art. 
She is superb in both plays, too well 
known to need description here. It 
was a fine bit of comedy. Charles 
Dalton was miscast as Colonel Grey 
in “Alice,” but Lucille Lisle, Lau- 
rence Fletcher and Peg Entwhistle 
were excellent in their parts. 
“HOT-CHA!” 

Florenz Ziegfeld is the Casibanca 
of the musical show. Musical comedy 
is evolving It is going into satire, 
story. But Mr. Ziegfeld bravely 
stands on the burning deck of the 
old conventional libretto and Glori- 
fied Girls. He is as unchangeable as 
the Palisades. 

In his latest offering, “Hot-Cha!”, 
there is still, however, the old Ziggy 
magic, the beautiful ensembles of 


Soak eae 


playing at the 


legs and chiffon, with glowing Mexi- 
can scenery by the ever-faithful 
Joseph Urban. 

The “story” is all laid in the cap- 
ital city of the Chili con Carne Re- 
public to the south of us. There are 
the usual be-spangled sefioritas with 
the luring ways and the hot-tamale, 
knife-sticking senors. And the guitar, 
of course! 

Let us forget the “story” and the 
commonplace music and rush to the 
announcement that Lupe Velez and 
Bert Lahr are the whole show. The 
Senorita Velez is beautiful, enchant- 
ing and has warmth—even wilting 
heat. And she’s learning Americanese 
fast,is this splendid little comedienne. 

Bert Lahr, of course, is a funny 
clown. In “Hot-Cha!” he is prone to 
pull too many off-color jokes and 
suggestions that are just vulgar, 
cheap. But as a Spanish bull-fighter 
he is an uproar. 

He has a face like pum 
a wrinkled Dutch | 
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tion, “1931—”, have they touched 
their superior play, “The House of 
Connelly.” 

Mr. Anderson is a_ painstaking, 
serious American dramatist. He has 
written some good plays. But in 
“Night Over Taos” he fails lament- 
ably in what every great play must 
have: life. And by life I mean heart, 
brain and that more intangible, but 
most important element, flame. 

Concerning a little known episode 
in American history, the last stand of 
Spanish feudalism in New Mexico in 
1849 against the American demo- 
cratic idea, it becomes nothing but a 
high-falutin’, ranting, old-fashioned 
costume melodrama. It is all pictur- 
esque vacuity, wind and naise, end- 
ing, dramatically, nowhere. The 
thoughts, ideas and, indeed, the emo- 
tions are outmoded. It has intense 
moments, but I heard even in these 


cheese. ao 
There were Se 
others, the good- a ae 
looking Buddy ee 
Rogers (for the ; 
ladies), Lynn _ 


Overman (for the 
he-men), and Mar- 
jorie White, who 
makes a godawful 
noise with her 
throat. There is 
some splendid 
dancing by Velez, 
Yolanda and the 
De Marcos. Mes- 
srs. Brown, Hen- 
derson and Mark 
Hellinger made the 
“book” (sic). 
“CHILD OF 
MANHATTAN” 

There are fif- 
teen scenes in 
Preston Sturges’ 
“Child of Man- 
hattan,” which is 
the sordid saga of 
a descendant of 
Bertha the Sewing 
Machine Girl. 
Bertha is all done 
up in modern dramatic and wise- 
cracking frippery and is now called 
Madeleine McGonegal, a child of the 
cabarets. Mr. Sturges calls his stage 
movie “the portrait of a gal.” It may 
be a portrait, but I would have called 
it a series of comics with tears 
sprinkled throughout to give it a 
human touch. 

The first four or five scenes give 
promise. They are witty in the hands 
of Reginald Owen, a rich and elderly 
Launcelot who seduces the sweet, 
illiterate and unbelievably innocent 
Madeleine, assisted by Dorothy Hall, 
who is the gullible Madeleine. We see 
the rise of Madeleine’ till her baby 
dies (scene 11). Switch to Mexico 
(scenes 13 and 14, third reel), where 
there is a divorce, and then back 
again to the starting post. 

The settings by Jonel Jorgulescu 
were fine. Mr. Jorgulescu is an artist. 
In fact, this season the real play- 
wrights are, in fifty per cent of the 
productions, the fellows who design 
the settings. 

“NIGHT OVER TAOS” 

The Group Theatre’s third produc- 
tion was Maxwell Anderson’s “Night 
Over Taos.” But neither in this, and 
certainly not in their second produc- 


Margaret 


Sullavan, 
Chanin’s 46th Street Theatre 


starred in “Happy Landing” at 


moments the creaking of the pulleys 
and tackle of the machine thriller. 
One virtue it had—logic. The settings 
by Robert Edmond Jones—a large 
hacienda—was the most convincing 
part of this piece of dramatic ata- 
vism. 

“HAPPY LANDING” 

Our hero! We always have a Hero! 
It’s the repressed adventure-instinct 
of the wage-slave taking the air. Our 
Hero is what we all dream of being. 

Well this Hero stuff had to be 
smacked on the stage sooner or later 
along with the other ideas and crazes 
that are taking the count. This time, 
in “Happy Landing,’ by John B. 
Hymer and William E. Barry, the 
hooey about record-breaking aviators 
comes in for some spoofing. It might 
have been done better; but so might 
“Hamlet.” So let’s take it as it is, 
and say that it is full of twittering 
laughs and bogus heroics. 

It’s about a fellow who makes a 
non-stop flight to Japan. He’s from 
Old Orchard and is tied up with a 
telephone operator, who finances him. 
He collects a $50,000 prize and be- 
comes Our Hero. Bunk, surely, but 
good entertainment if you’re easy- 

(Continued on page 64) 
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In Washington's Study 


Reproduction of a charm- 
ing half statuary Mantel » 
of the Adam Period with 
inlay of Sienna marble, $450 


Never, in more than a 
century of importing 
genuine antiques and _re- 
productions, have we 
secured such a complete 
stock of fine Mantels at 
such lowered prices. 

BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLINDS 


A Dignified Yet Fashionable and 


Useful Window Furnishing 


IN ANY COLOR 


These chimney-pieces are 
particularly appropriate 
for the smaller homes of 


today. They become a fo- 
cal point in a room around 
which the entire decora- 
tive scheme may be built. 


OR STAIN 


May we send you our latest catalogue? 


BurLincTton VENETIAN Buinp Co. 
503 Pine Street, Burlington, Vermont 


Me meaien. Anniversary-1932 Jacksons Marble, Stone 


and VVood Mantels are 
masterpieces —all beautiful, 
all worthy of a place in 
the finest home. 


ENJOY LUXURIOUS LIVING MY not let Jackson 
roducts serve as your 
IN THESE FAMOUS HOTELS | standard of comparison 
when buying Antique 
Mantels, Period Repro- 
ductions or other fine ap- 
pointments for your hearth. - 


Visit the Jackson Galleries 
or Jackson’s Exclusive Re- 
presentatives in the cities 
listed below. 


Located in the most aristocratic 
quarter of Paris, near the Arc de 
Triomphe, the Royal-Monceau is 
known for the exquisite taste of : 
itsappointments. Moderninevery 
respect, unique forits atmosphere + oan 
of quiet distinction. A delightful 
garden courtyard. Every apart- § 
ment has private bath. 


The Miramar is situated beside 


the finest of the beaches of Biar- 


| ritz, commanding a magnificent 


view of ocean and mountains. The | Exclusive Representatives of the Wm. H. Jackson Company 
is thoroughly modern — | Boston Detroit 
Rotel lea teroven igoeern / PETTINGELL-ANDREWS COMPANY — THE MARTIN-GIBSON COMPANY 
private bath in each apartment — Gincianeti @blahomaGite 
andisappointed incharming good THE A.B. eS - COMPANY HARBOUR aes 
A Aevelanc ittsDurgnh 
taste. The restaurant facing the THE STERLING & WELCH COMPANY BEAUX ARTS 
sea, is the scene of brilliant fétes. Denver Providence 
DENVER DRY GOODS COMPANY TILDEN-THURBER CORPORATION 
St. Louis 


SCRUGGS-VANDERVOORT-BARNEY 


Wma. H. JACKSON COMPANY 


For full information, write to IBORAT, Publicity Representatives, 


565 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Reservations through recognized travel agencies. 


The Miramar Royal-Monceau | 2 West 47th Street, New York City HY Na Michigan Avenue; Chicago 
5514 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 
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This Fantastic Idea Is 
Really aVery Practical 
One, for Glass ‘““Wall- 
paper’ Is Being Made 
by Laying Tiny 
Threads of Glass ona 
Paper Surface, andthe 
Result Is a Durable 
Wall Covering, Ap- 
plied as Any Wall- 
paper Would Be 


1 fee colors of this spun glass 

are quite enchanting. Some 
of the paper is made in solid 
tones, some in harmonizing 
stripes, as, for instance, pale 
blue and white, beige and 
orange, cream and brown, or en- 
chanting all silver blue or lemon 
yellow, or chartreuse or oyster 
white. The glow of the paper 
and its fine texture bring it into 
harmony with a variety of woods 
—mahogany, walnut, Japanese 
black, cream white, or the new 
and attractive modernistic woods 


THE decorative possibilities of 

spun glass wallpaper are al- 
most limitless. It makes an ex- 
cellent surface for paint, thereby 
suggesting an interesting com- 
bination of a plain surface with 
delicate murals. It is an extra- 
ordinarily interesting back- 
ground for the ultra modernistic 
decoration, or could be used ap- 
propriately with the Victorian, 
Biedermeier, the French Louis, 
or the English 18th Century. 
Courtesy Miller Godart & Co. 
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zvho oun Paintings, Drawings or Prints 


The American Art Dealers Association 


INCORPORATED 1918 


Announces the Foundation of Its 


oe! SERVICE BUREAU 


AT 598 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 


line American Art Dealers Association includes leading dealers 


of long experience in handling paintings, drawings and prints, both Ameti- 


can and foreign. 


like collective authority of these dealers is now made available 


to the public through the Art Service Bureau of the Association without 


charge, except when research or extensive efforts are necessary. 


Tnguiries are cordially invited from those interested in obtain- 


ing authoritative information on any problems, ranging from art education 


and the collecting of fine art, to the proper hanging of a picture. 


W rite to Department G for your copy of ART SERVICE, 


which will be mailed free on request. It contains an outline of the services 


available through the Art Service Bureau, including expertization, appraisal 


and restoration, and other valuable information about pictures, together 


with a list of the dealers included in the Association. 


ite American Art Dealers Association is incorporated in the 


interest of art in America and to safeguard the buying public. This organiza- 


tion is open only to reputable dealers throughout America. 


The AMERICAN ART DEALERS ASSOCIATION, 


598 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
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A NEW 
AND ORIGINAL IDEA IN 
WALL COVERING 


ile same old question. SHOULD PEOPLE LIVE 
IN GLASS HOUSES, is still being asked. As far as 
we were concerned we did not care very much but 
since the question was constantly brought to us, we then 
realized something had to be done about it and at 
a tremendous cost we hired a group of experts to find 
the solution. Well, months followed months and nothing 
was being done, and we were quite peeved and des- 
perate over the whole thing. When suddenly we had a 
phone call from our Berlin representative who in a most 
excited voice advised us that he had made the dis- 


covery of the century . . . wall-paper made of glass. 


But let us be serious, we really mean it. We are the 
sole agents to the decorators in the U. S. A. for this 


wonderful new product. 


It reflects the beauty of your home 


It is washable, easily applied to the wall, comes in 


lovely pastel color combinations or plain shades. 


Samples will be sent to responsible firms 


MILLER, GODART & CO. 


Formerly with Marc Peter, Jr., Inc. 


IMPORTERS TO THE DECORATIVE TRADE 
138 East 55th Street, New York City 
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| low (please don’t work another “r 
|into the name of the clergyman who 
|is reputed to have made this hybrid 


You will also find in our showrooms a large assortment 
of Biedermeier antiques 
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Some Half-Forgotten Roses 
(Continued from page 20) 


the very dainty Schneezwerg, in En- 
glish ‘“snow-dwarf.” One hybrid I 


| cherish has mossy buds, and is a 
'sort of climber. It is Wichmoss. But 
/I must not forget the “plain” Rugosa, 
_undesignated by a variety name. Es- 


pecially along the seacoast, where 
theoretically roses will not flourish, 
do these great bushes lend decoration 
and elegance with their distinctive 
foliage and their pink, magenta or 
white blooms. 

The truly natural roses of any 
land are those that persist against 
hardship, reproduce and extend them- 
selves by the seeds found in their 
fruits or “hips,” and that are called 
“wild roses.” Such roses are also 
superb for the larger garden uses, 
and become more beautiful, vigorous 
and enduring under culture. Very 


| seldom does one see them, however; 


they have been pushed aside or for- 
gotten in this hybrid tea rush. Prob- 
ably the most generally found, es- 
pecially in old gardens, is the near- 


/native leggy, spreading and hardy 


six-foot shrub called Harison’s Yel- 


664.99 


much more than a century ago!). 
This is one removed from the Wild 
Rosa foetida of the botanists. Its 
many bright yellow, double, small 
blooms come very early. The foliage 
has a delightful fragrance one does 
not soon forget. As a dooryard or 
corner shrub this old favorite could 
well become a new favorite as it is 
an old favorite among the truly gar- 
den-wise. 

America provides several wild roses 
that do good garden service. Setigera, 
of the east, is a bush or a climber, 
as preferred. Its peculiar gray-green 
foliage and its late and abundant 
clear pink flowers distinguish it. Of 
course ruggedly hardy, it has con- 
tributed its endurance and vigor to 
some remarkable hybrids soon to 
come into commerce. 

The Virginia-Carolina natives, and 
Lucida as well, are of good garden 
value, and serve, for example, to 
make lovely low hedges in the White 
House grounds at Washington—the 
place where we imprison a selected 
American for four or eight years so 
that we may blame him for all our 
troubles! 

As we draw plants and people, arts 
and sciences, decoration and desola- 
tion from all the world, we include 
the rose wildings that come along. 
There isn’t here space to tell how 
I fell in love with the Dog rose of 
Europe (Rosa canina in proper nam- 
ing) under another name. A great 
plant thereupon bloomed at Breeze 
Hill, and it looked on early June 
mornings as if a million pink butter- 
flies had settled on it. Nearly the 
same distinctive elegance belongs to 
a Chinese wild rose, brought to 
America by the late E. H. Wilson, 
and by him believed to be the pro- 
genitor of the familiar Crimson 
Rambler that literally swept the land 
a score of years ago. This wild rose 
is Rosa multiflora cathayensis; it 
serves as a graceful climber or as a 
great informal bush. 

It would not be right to overlook 
the so-called type known as Japanese 
Multiflora, which is good for a de- 
fensive hedge as used in the Arnold 
Arboretum, or as a great lawn speci- 
men. 

One of the finest contributions 


from Asia is the ruggedly hardy, easy 
growing Rosa hugonis, which has be- 
gun to be known as the Golden Rose 
of China. It belongs in the shrub 
border, or along the driveway, not in’ 
the hybrid tea neighborhood, because 
its size and vigor, as well as its grace- 
ful habit, make one think of the 
much overplanted Van Houtte spirea. 
This Hugonis beauty has pleasingly 
divided foliage, curious red twigs, and 
very early in the rose summer so 
great a mass of dainty light yellow 
flowers that, although less than two 
inches across, they come about an 
inch apart on the long, arching 
shoots. This is possible because they 
literally surround these twigs! Some- 
times in fall the foliage of Hugonis 
turns to a pleasing purple before it 
falls. 

Coming to us from 
the earliest to bloom 
within my knowledge, and one the 
late Charles Sprague Sargent be- 
lieved to be the most beautiful of all 
wild roses. It is Rosa ecae, yet too 
new to have a common name given it, 
though it surely merits a more eupho- 
nious cognomen than its bother- 
some scientific name. Its blooms are 
about the size of those of Hugonis, 
and as plentiful. They are clear prim- 
rose in color. The plant they come to 
cover is decorative and graceful as 
are few shrub subjects. The twigs, the 
thorns, the foliage, as well as the 
flowers that open the rose season, are 
notably different and pleasant. Ecae 
(pronounced e-key, I think) deserves 
an open place so that its sheer round- 
ed elegance may develop and be seen. 

Quite a group of these Asiatic wild- 
ings are of high garden value, though 
only a few of the fashion-submerged 
nurserymen have yet discovered them. 
Rosa xanthina has several forms with 
good, small, clear yellow flowers on 
an awkward bush. R. soulieana isn’t 
a rose at all when it is in bloom—it 
is a bit of white cloud that has set- 
tled in the garden. Rosa moyesi is the 
reddest of all wild roses, and the 
meanest, I fear, for it doesn’t seem 
happy in America. 

Also of the Orient, but seeming to 
enjoy the Occident, are the exquisite 
Rosa willmottiae of west China and 
the north China R. multibracteata. 
Both are graceful in habit, tall, pink 
in flower (pink being the normal 
rose color, of course! ), and scarce in 
commerce. 

A rose that seems impossible is 
Rosa watsoniana, of doubtful origin. 
Its small foliage is narrow and dif- 
ferent from anything save a willow; 
its flowers are inconspicuously small 
and white. The pleasant habit com- 
mends this rose. Then R. rubrifolia 
comes into the garden picture be- 
cause of its wine-red leafage, just a 
bit out of key with the pink flowers 
that do not long interfere with the 
color accent this rose can give. 

The Scotch or Burnet rose is old 
in gardens, and in many varieties. I 
know this Rosa spinosissima best and 
like it best in its two white forms, 
characterized by a rounded, even 
shrub of rather formal habit, and not 
much over three feet high. Covered 
very early with bright green foliage, 
this mound of green is soon’ dotted 
with many, many two-inch white 
blooms of real beauty. The second 
form has bothered the botanical au- 
thorities for some of them call it 
Rosa altaica, and others hitch the or- 

(Continued on page 61) 
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igin in the Altai mountains to the 
spinosissima handle. The late W. C. 
Egan, a garden prince whose domain 
was at Highland Park, near Chicago, 
called it “the Northern Cherokee,” 
because its very large, pure white 
flowers reminded him of the famil- 
iar roadside escape that gardens in 
the southern States and California 
leave almost entirely out of their 
calculations. This Altaica is uniquely 
worth while. 

If we may turn our eyes down to 
the lawn level, we may perceive in 
this survey of unusual roses one wild 
Japanese species, Rosa wichuraiana, 
that is an admirable ground cover 
with its glossy foliage, starred very 
late in the first rose season with 
beautiful white flowers. It was, I 
think, the late Peter Henderson who 
tried to hitch this beauty particular- 
ly to the cemeteries as the ‘““Memor- 
ial Rose.”’ But why wait until one is 
dead to enjoy it? 

That same genial Irishman, the 
late Mr. Egan above mentioned, who 
proved by living eighty-eight years 
the life-continuing value of the gar- 
den, introduced me to a presumed 
hybrid between Rosa moyesi and R, 
wichuraiana which is obtainable now 
as “Max Graf.” Max is a very hardy, 
happy and healthy rose gentleman, 
of male vigor, who does wonderful 
work as a coverer of slopes, and who, 
keeping usually under a_half-yard 
in height, spreads in beauty, each 
June opening immense flowers of a 
pleasing non-magenta pink. No bet- 
ter bank cover is available to us of 
the cool climates. 

An English clergyman, the Rev. 
J. H. Pemberton, was deeply inter- 
ested in roses and made some effec- 
tive and pleasing crosses with the old 
Musk rose. Of his varieties several 
are available either as bushes or mod- 
ified climbers, and they are quite 
different because they have tendency 
to bloom the summer through. Their 
names are attractive, and so are the 
flowers. I mention in this connection 
Ceres, Danae and Nur Mahal. These 
are in American commerce and they 
fill a useful place in the rose gallery. 

Touching thus upon climbers I 
must tell of the achievements of that 
rose man who lived a long life on 
Cape Cod. M. H. Walsh produced 
many good roses, among them the 
double red climber which is better 
than the old Crimson Rambler. Its 
name is Excelsa, and it is not often 
found. 

But I mentioned Walsh because I 
was thinking of what I have called 
“the Walsh quartette” which includes 
four varieties of rampant vigor, late- 
blooming quality, and large single 
flowers of exquisite beauty. Milky 
Way begins the quartette and de- 
scribes. itself. Evangeline comes 
next, with dainty pink flowers more 
beautiful than an apple blossom, if 
that is possible. Paradise carries on 
the color depth in its notched and 
crimped petals which give an inde- 
scribable elegance to the blooms. Hi- 
awatha, in deep crimson, rounds out 
this excellent series. These four are 
not timid little things which can be 
satisfied to grow on a garden stake; 
they make growths of ten or more 
feet, and need room to express them- 
selves. 

For a number of years I have been 
complaining in the South about my 
rose friends who do not have 
Mermaid in their gardens. Mermaid 


is either a bush rose or a climbing 
rose or a bank-cover rose, as you 
want it. It is a hybrid of the Rosa 
bracteata which has escaped in the 
South but is not hardy in the North. 
Mermaid, however, has endured 
Breeze Hill winds for many years, 
and is cherished there for its 5-inch- 
wide primrose flowers produced all 
summer. There is also continual ad- 
miration for its peculiar and appar- 
ently impregnable foliage. 

Another overlooked rose, a climb- 
er as well, is Zephirine Drouhin. No 
coy young thing is this lady, because 
she began to be known in France in 
1868. Yet her beauty is fresh as well 
as perennial, as expressed in large, 
semi-double open flowers of a spark- 
ling rosy red which do not fade dis- 
agreeably as do the blooms of the 
much vaunted Climbing American 
Beauty. It is thornless, its bloom 
lasts over many June weeks, and the 
plant seems abundantly hardy. If it 
had no other quality to commend it 
than fragrance, that would insure 
friendship for it. 

Writing of thornless roses brings 
to mind Mme. Sancy de Parabere, a 
thornless climber of moderate vig- 
or, providing for two early weeks in 
the rose season pleasing blooms of 
good size, reasonable fragrance, and 
light violet-rose in color. This fine 
old rose is ruggedly hardy even under 
rigorous conditions. 

Nearly all the “old” roses, by 
which I mean those that were in the 
catalogues and in the gardens two 
and three generations ago, have been 
lost sight of in the popularity of the 
hybrid tea class. They are now com- 
ing into the public eye because at a 
meeting of the American Rose So- 
ciety held in Atlantic City in Sep- 
tember, 1930, Mrs. Francis King 
made a plea for them which has ech- 
oed up and down the country. Even 
under conditions of neglect and 
abuse, some of these old Damask and 
Gallica roses have persisted, and it 
is believed that shortly the gather- 
ing of them together by amateurs 
and wise nurserymen will make them 
available again. 

Meanwhile, one is in commerce, 
and has not been out of commerce, 
I suspect, since it was first sent out 
in 1551. Its peculiarly red and white 
striped petals suggested its name, 
which is York and Lancaster. The 
blooms are fragrant, semi-double, 
and there is an old-world aspect 
about this reminiscence of the bloody 
Wars of the Roses which causes high 
regard for it where it is known. An- 
other old rose, but quite a youth in 
comparison with York and Lancas- 
ter, is the dainty Hermosa, which I 
knew when I was a boy as the only 
then available true ‘monthly rose.” 
It is by the systematists assigned to 
the China class, but that doesn’t 
mean anything. That it is all summer 
covered with its double, fragrant, 
not very large, pleasantly pink flow- 
ers, on foliage with a peculiar blue- 
green hue, is the reason why most 
discriminating rose fanciers smile 
when they see it. 

The real wizard of the rose in the 
United States was the late Dr. Wal- 
ter Van Fleet, who was responsible 
for our finest hardy climbing roses. 
American Pillar, Dr. W. Van Fleet, 
Silver Moon, Bess Lovett and many 
other satisfactory and tremendously 
vigorous climbing roses belong to 

(Continued on page 66) 
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HUNDREDS OF FINE OCCASIONAL 
PIECES ARE SACRIFICED! 


Fine Tables, Chairs, Stools and Commodes, acquired from 
the foremost European Craftsmen, are now available at lower 
prices than one could imagine were possible. See your furnt- 
ture dealers or decorators. They have descriptive folders con- 


taining full details of this extraordinary warehouse disposal. 
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GENERAL OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS 
NEW YORK—320 East 47th St. (Between 1st & 2nd Aves.) 
CHICAGO Showrooms—660 Cass St. (No. Wabash Ave.) 
LOS ANGELES Showrooms—207 North Vermont Ave. 
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1/2 Price Sale 


For the first time in 23 years 


S. E. Munyer is conducting a sale 


OFFERING— 


the entire stock of Munyer linens 


and laces at one-half price 


Table covers, luncheon, tea and 


breakfast sets, towels, sheets, hand- 
kerchiefs, etc. Also antique laces. 


Rare opportunity for trousseau 


requirements including 


bridal veils 


S. EK. MUNYER 


Cor. 59th: St: 777 Fifth Ave. 
Savoy-Plaza New York 


Old English Silverware 
Worcelain and Glass 


An exceptionally fine example of an 
Old Sheffield Plate Tray—28 inches over all 


E. SCHMIDT & CO. 


669 FIFTH AVENUE, NEw YORK 
Miami Beach Palm Beach 


Bar Harbor 


Southampton 
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It goes without saying that each 
of us has a preference for some par- 
ticular early type of furniture. It 
may be Queen Anne or Chippendale 
or the lighter styles of Hepplewhite 
and the other Late Georgian cabinet- 
makers; at the same time, none of 
us should be averse to “seeing before 
deciding”, for which reason we advise 
taking some little time to study the 
many examples which are to be found 
in our American shops. Because while 
any one piece may well be pictured 
in some particular place in the house, 
it may possibly prove to be out of 
keeping with its surroundings. 

Those opinions which we writers 
put forth are invariably the result 
of seeing the mistakes so frequently 
made. And any suggestions contained 
in such articles as this are advanced 
after considering the settings we have 
seen, This does not imply that every 
setting has been seen in a home; 
many are found in the almost innum- 
erable rooms which we have mention- 
ed, but the latter are extremely val- 
uable as aids to arrangement and use 
of proper color accompaniments. 

One setting of this type is pic- 
tured here and is actually the corner 
of a paneled room, invitingly arrang- 
ed for a game of cards. The walls are 
of pine and the mahogany buffet and 
card table are in the style of Chip- 
pendale; yet these clearly “belong” 
with the hoop-back Hepplewhite 
chairs which here have the graceful 
pierced fan-like splat. These particu- 
lar chairs will serve to show how 
George Hepplewhite borrowed and 
adapted the designs of Chippendale. 
The back legs and stretcher rails 
have all the sturdy qualities of the 
earlier style but daintiness is intro- 
duced by using what is known as the 
Marlborough legs in front; this leg 
having the square tapered form with 
the rectangular molded foot terminal, 
known as the spade foot, which Hep- 
plewhite was very fond of using. 

Then let us touch upon what may 
perhaps be called “individual set- 
tings” as distinct from a complete 
scheme. These are of special impor- 
tance as a means to break up large 
expanses of walls; as decoration for 
a hall; to give an air of length to a 
room; and to allow the use of two 
pieces of furniture in such a way as to 
bring about a useful decoration. For 
either of these, Hepplewhite furniture 
is appropriate because being quite light 
in character, pieces may be selected 
which give no evidence of bulkiness. 

It is possible to obtain numerous 
styles of small tables with shaped 
tops and generally having a drawer 
fitted in the frame; any such table 
with a suitable mirror on the wall 
above brings a subdued elegance to 
a small hall or to the wall of a room. 
Some of these tables are fitted with 


as many as three small drawers and 
occasionally one can be found with 
a pull-out slide immediately below 
the top; the slide-out slab serving 
as a writing desk, or may be useful 
as a poudre table. The same arrange- 
ment is achieved by using one of the 
shaped front commodes which can 
be acquired from any good shop; 
perhaps you may have to wait for a 
short while before finding one of the 
exact type suitable, but there is no 
shortage of these or other pieces of 
original Hepplewhite furniture. 

There is another phase to be con- 
sidered in using this style and that 
is the possibility of obtaining what 
is often spoken of as colorful furni- 
ture. Hepplewhite belonged to that 
school of cabinet-makers who suc- 
cessfully employed well-known paint- 
ers to decorate the surfaces of their 
woodwork. Not that all this work 
was satisfactory, because frequently 
the colorings were far from being in 
harmony with the tones of the wood 
on which the design was painted. But 
there are pieces of satinwood deco- 
rated with flowers and landscapes 
which when appropriate to the treat- 
ment of an interior never fail to 
elicit admiration. 

However, any one who has devoted 
some study to this furniture will gen- 
erally admit that the veneered and 
inlaid surfaces are preferable to most 
of those decorated by the painters. 
Commodes, sideboards, fronts of 
desks, table tops and other pieces 
are to be found veneered with that 
beautiful figure known as “crotch” 
which is similar to a large plume of 
varying shades of brown; sometimes 
the veneered panel is outlined by a 
wide band of satinwood or other 
lighter colored wood. And complete 
patterns are occasionally found on 
table tops composed of different col- 
ored woods, while the legs will be 
outlined by narrow bands of holly. 

Such pieces as these while orna- 
mental are never obvious, merely 
bringing to a room that pleasant va- 
riation of tonal qualities without 
which any scheme is “flat” and un- 
interesting. 

We would like to touch upon one 
piece of furniture which so often 
proves an attractive addition to a 
living room; that is the so-called 
chair-back settee. Seats of this type 
in the Hepplewhite style are specially 
noteworthy because he almost inva- 
riably used the “hump-back”’ shield 
shape; often too the frame is painted. 
And they are remarkably effective 
when placed against a tinted or a pa- 
pered wall, because the wall serves as 
a colorful background as it brings the 
pierced splats or other shapes of the 
backs into relief. Further the long seat 
being in some suitable cover is another 
medium for contrasting color effects. 


A Romantic Montecito Home 


(Continued from page 13) 


architecture and its appropriate envi- 
ronment. The general color scheme is 
green and stone color. On the walls 
are 18th Century painted panels 
found in Paris in a very old house. 
The decorations are Directoire, in- 
cluding the swan-like couches and the 
graceful chairs. 

One of the most interesting fea- 
tures about this house, and the same 
is true of the garden, is that every 


detail has been worked out to a per- 
fected beauty, which is very rare, in 
even the loveliest of homes. Mrs. 
Carrington’s imagination seems to fill 
the eight acres of her garden and 
the pink villa and the Greek studio 
with a succession of poetical sur- 
prises as though only time and space 
could limit the charm of what she 
considers the genuine home should 
express. 
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Denmark, the Land of the Vikings 
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a corner of the roof of the tower. 

Now to describe the koldt Bord. We 
were introduced to this after spend- 
ing several hours in the great moated 
castle of Frederiksborg at Hillerod. 
That alone is sufficient to inspire an 
appetite quite apart from the antici- 
pation brought by the clear atmos- 
phere. Before we forget it: Frederiks- 
borg Castle contains quite a lot of 
furniture which is more or less essen- 
tially Danish and to antiquarians of- 
fers considerable interest. We hear 
much about English, French, Italian 
and even German styles of early 
decoration, but little is generally 
known of the Danish. 

It is safe to say that one of the 
pleasures of foreign travel is to taste 
the really national dishes. Unfortu- 
nately there has been a noticeable 
tendency in Europe of recent years 
to “adapt” the food to American 
tastes. Consequently in most coun- 
tries, unless one is able to find restau- 
rants which are to a great extent un- 
frequented by tourists, the dishes 
are entirely “un-native”. But in Den- 
mark the Smoerrebroed and koldt 
Bord are offered to native and visi- 
tor alike. 

Smoerrebroed consists of a small 
piece of bread with Danish butter, 
(and that butter is real cream), meat 
or fish, lobster, eggs, salads, spiced 
herring and other trifles. But even 
this is incomparable to the Koldt 
Bord; this Koldt Bord (meaning cold 
dishes) is not intended for any small 
appetite. When there is a large party 
no ordinary table is sufficient to hold 
the almost endless procession of 
dishes which two or more waiters 
bring from the pantry. There are four 
or five kinds of pickled herring; 
jellied eels; several other fish; half a 
dozen dishes each containing a differ- 
ent cold roast bird; lobster; numer- 
ous salads; eggs served in a variety 
of ways; cold meats; and not a few 
we must admit having forgotten. 

But we do remember that accord- 
ing to our friend Mr. Nilsson, each 
dish must be sampled, the while 
lubricating the throat with beer; and 
the small glasses of “Snaps” at fre- 
quent intervals, as aforesaid. Fortu- 
nately snaps is served in tiny glasses, 
because it is strikingly potent to those 
unaccustomed to it. Do not gather the 
impression that the koldt Bord, as 
described, comprised the whole meal; 
it did not. It was merely a sort of 
hors d’oeuvres. The real meal began 
after the array of dishes were cleared 
away and that “real meal” took the 
form of hot fish, hot meat, biscuits, 
pastry, including the famous Roed- 
groed—a fruit pudding served with 
cream—and several kinds of cheese. 
When the time came to light the 
cigars, we were glad it wasn’t our job 
to drive the car. We had a delightful 
lean - back-and-let -the-world-go-by 
feeling. 

As you cover more and more of the 
beautiful countryside, there is much 
in Denmark which appeals to the 
nomadic spirit; possibly because, as 
yet, there are no beaten paths the 
foreign pilgrim is supposed to follow. 
There is no necessity to change your 
hotel each night. During our stay on 


the Island of Zeeland we have made 
Copenhagen our “home” and driven 
to different places on the Island. 

After exhausting this city, we “took 
in” Roskilde and the Castle at Hille- 
rod and continued the drive to the 
charming little village of Tisvildeleje ; 
then over to the other coast to Gille- 
leje, Hornbaek, and Helsingor, where 
we could see Sweden across the nar- 
row straits, and back along the splen- 
did coast road to Copenhagen. 

This visit to Denmark hasn’t al- 
lowed us to do more than see things, 
but before long we hope to be back 
and try our hand at some of the fish- 
ing. One recently developed sport 
here is tunny fish hunting. We heard 
some of the “stories” and believe that 
the fish must be pretty big fellows 
and the way they catch them great 
sport. 

You take a motor launch in the 
early morning and run in fairly close 
to the fishing boats near Sjaellands 
Odde on the northeast coast of Zee- 
land. You arrange to arrive just as 
the fishermen are hauling in their 
catch of herrings, because the tunny 
fish stay around the boats for their 
breakfast of herrings that are thrown 
overboard. Your tackle for catching 
a tunny consists of about a hundred 
yards of strong line tied to two empty 
barrels which help to slow up the 
tunny when he’s hooked. And judg- 
ing from the size of one fish we could 
well imagine that once he started to 
“run” the motor boat moved through 
the water fairly fast. This goes on till 
tunny is tired of towing and the 
angler-huntsman hauls in and puts a 
bullet just behind the back fin. 

To those who may read this and 
later think of having a few days sport 
we would strongly advise taking 
your own fishing tackle. It isn’t 
always easy to obtain rods and lines 
suitable for tunny fishing in Den- 
mark. There is plenty of accommoda- 
tion where you can stay and numerous 
motor boats; a motor boat with two 
or three men costing from $8.00 to 
$15.00 a day. Incidentally we dis- 
covered there are some good salmon 
and trout fishing in several of the Jut- 
land rivers. The best time for this is 
either March and April, or July to 
the end of September. 

On our way back to England, we 
crossed from the Island of Zeeland 
to Funen and spent some time seeing 
Odense which has a romantic attrac- 
tion to all of us, because it was the 
home of Hans Andersen. Then to 
Jutland, the only part of Denmark 
that is joined to Europe, and up 
through the Viking country to the 
lakes near Silkeborg and then south- 
east to Esbjerg from where the ship 
sails for Harwich. 

From the time we left and saw 
London again was exactly ten days. 
During that time we had visited Rot- 
terdam, Hamburg, seen something of 
Holland and Germany and had the 
enjoyable trip through Zeeland, Fu- 
nen, and Jutland. And when recalling 
the comfort and pleasure of such a 
trip, we old voyagers are inclined to 
think the present generation have a 
far better time than we had when we 
first started out to see the world. 
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Send for samples of ELDORADO 


to the JosEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Dep 2-J, Jersey City, N. J. 


If you are in search of the beau- 


tiful and historical, you will revel 
in Maidstone, renowned for its 
cherry orchards, and hops, and in 
the battlefields of Julius Caesar 
and William the Conqueror... 
If you are capable of high adven- 
ture follow the placid Stour and 
find . .. Canterbury, the mellow 
and mature, stormed by the 
Romans when years were young. 
The curfew is still tolled each 
night and the watchman calls, 
“‘All’s well.”” The glorious cathe- 
dral contains the remains of 
Thomas a Becket, the tombs of 
Henry IV, and the Black Prince 
.. . The time-toned ramparts of 
Arundel Castle reflect the great- 
ness of the Tudor builders. At 
Senlac, the Norman William’s 
defeat of Harold changed the his- 
tory of the world . .. And go 
through Surrey if you seek flow- 
ers! Every field and copse burns 
with color and perfume. Hedge- 
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rows sound with the loud and 
deep droning of yellow-dusted 
bees rifling the blossoms of gar- 
dens more precious than all the 
wealth of the realm . . . South- 
eastern England is full of resorts 
such as Tunbridge Wells, Has- 
tings, Eastbourne, Brighton, with 
unlimited facilities for tennis and 
walking; yachting at the Isle of 
Wight—and the golf courses at 
Sunningdale, Royal St. George’s, 
Sandwich, and Deal... Write 
for information and literature. 


C. Rayner-Smith, General Agent, 
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ARTS & DECORATION 


New Porch and Terrace Furniture 
(Continued from page 41) 


A rattan beach chair makes a com- 
fortable and decorative piece for the 
terrace. This one is made of the natu- 
ral rattan, with black enamelled cane 
windings. The comfortable cushions 
are of jade green fabricoid, with a 
thin black stripe matching the cane 
windings of the chair. The smart shops 
are showing quite a variety of these 
attractive hooded chairs and shaded 
seats this summer, some of them sim- 
ilar to the beach seat shown here, 
and some with fabric stretched over 
canes to make the top. Many of 
these, including the one pictured here, 
have the added convenience of being 
made water-proof, and are uphol- 
stered in material which is not in- 
jured by sun or rain, so that they 
need not be moved when it storms. 

Excellent decorative effects can be 
obtained with the use of brilliant-toned 
waterproof fabrics, in gayly figured 
patterns, or in solid colors, harmoniz- 
ing with the bright cane windings. 


Parallel canes in groups of three form 

the simple design of the body of this 

chair, while the hood is made of canes 

laid closely together. Courtesy Grand 
Central Wicker Shop 


Broadway To Date 


(Continued from page 56) 


going. 

Russell Hardie as the Hero was 
quick-fire. Margaret Sullavan, with 
her queer accent, is charming. I have 
noted her before. Some one will find 
a real part for her—and then! Harry 
Davenport and Edwin Redding as 
two garage men do the best actorial 
work in the show. George Stebbins, 
with his wit, was made for Mr. Dav- 
enport especially. The actors pull this 
show through. 

“BORDERLAND” 

Spiritualism has never yet suc- 
ceeded on the stage. It never con- 
vinces me. It is a lame way of solv- 
ing a problem. It is proof-positive of 
the break-down of the inventive and 
imaginative faculties—except when 
used in a farce. 

Therefore, “Borderland,” by that 
excellent actor, Crane Wilbur, doesn’t 
register as a crime-solver. All the old 
stock pieces are there—the China- 
man, the flustered stout woman, the 
Big Fortune, a trance or two, stran- 
gulation—and who did it? And who 
cares? The play lacks lift; it doesn’t 
walk. It can only talk. 

Fuller Mellish wore a beard. Lester 
Vail did a splendid bit as the spirit- 
ualist, Robert Lowing did a delicious 
death-rattle, and Catherine Doucet 
struck some sparks of comedy out of 
this piece of aging machinery. 

LOU HOLTZ’S VAUDEVILLE-REVUE 

Lou Holtz has conceived and ex- 
ecuted with that famous Holtzean 
flourish one of the most entertaining, 
novel and successful shows that have 
been put on of late. 

Variety, swift and scintillating, is 
the keynote of his new vaudeville- 
revue. There’s Lou himself, with his 
cane and his extemporaneous high 
jinks. He is now a New York institu- 
tion. As master of ceremonies of his 
own show he is zest and volubility. 


Then, there’s that phenomenal kid 
hoofer, Hal Le Roy, one of the few of 
that clan that ever caused me plea- 
sure. There’s something Dionysian in 
Hal. 

Harry Richman runs all through 
the show, singing and dancing and 
fraternizing with the audience—mak- 
ing it all so homey. 

Mitzi Mayfair is more than pass- 
ing sweet—and see what this little 
girl does with her feet! She actually 
slaps the top of her head and her 
chest. 

Then the mind-reading stuff is 
kidded to a goulash by Messrs. Holtz 
and Richman. They’re really un- 
canny. 

And a raft of others at the Holly- 
wood Theatre, where the Holtzean 
revue flourishes like a mouse in a 
cheese factory. 


THE MANNES ORCHESTRA 

I always attend at least one of the 
free Mannes concerts in the Metro- 
politan Museum each season. It is a 
rare treat for those of us who want 
to lift ourselves every once in a while 
clean out of the bootstraps of this 
deadly daily reality. 

Could there be a better décor for 
the Mannes concerts than Manet, 
Whistler, Rodin, Rubens and Goya? 
It creates a quiet ecstasy in the 
listener—these violins in these Halls 
of Man’s Treasures. It is the wedding 
of Mozart, Beethoven, Wagner and 
Liszt with Rembrandt and ancient 
Egypt. 

Under the baton of Mr. Mannes 
in this environment I dissolve all 
my particles in pure esthetic ecstasy 
and intellectual sensuousness. It is 
the bath of the soul, mind and 
body. i 

These concerts draw tremendous 
crowds—which proves all is not jazz 
and crooning. 
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THIS 1S WHAT WE MEAN 


BeroreE Collins & Aikman Carpet was in- 
troduced, there was only one way to get 
a carpet with a special design for a special 


setting. That was to have it specially 
woven — and the cost was usually pro- 


hibitive. So you bought a ready-made rug 
in a stock design—or you bought old- 
fashioned plain-color carpet and had it 
sewed together. In neither case was the 
result individual or personal. 

Now look at the color-photograph shown 
above. The floor of this French Provincial 
room, which was decorated and furnished 
by B. Altman & Company, is covered with 


sp Com ly camless 


SEDI AND SOLD BY: LEADING 


Sul. ORES 


BY A 


Collins & Aikman Carpet. Notice the mod- 
est inlaid border of red, framing the fire- 
place. You see at once that this is an: 
individualized touch; you know that the 
carpet was designed and intended for this 
particular room, just as a custom-tailored 
suit is made for one particular person. 

Notice also that there are no unsightly 
stitched seams. Sections and inlaid de- 
signs are joined on the under-side by a 
new process. Collins & Aikman Carpet 
can be fitted around pillars or obstruc- 
tions, into irregular corners, up staircases 
—and still be seemingly seamless. And 
the cost? It sells at the economical price 
of the old-fashioned type of narrow-width 
carpet that had to be stitched together. 


CARPET 


With these versatile advantages, the Collins 
& Aikman idea really gives you a new way 
of thinking about carpets. And isn’t it the 
most desirable way you ever heard of? 
Especially when you learn that Collins & 
Aikman Carpet has proved to be unusually 
durable — that it is exceptionally easy to 
clean — that stained or burned spots can 
be cut out and replaced without showing 
the seams where the joining is done. 

We think you'll want to know more 
about this versatile floor-covering, so we 
recommend that you ask any of the lead- 
ing stores or decorators who furnish Collins 
& Aikman Carpet —and write to us for 
our illustrated booklet. Collins & Aikman 
Corporation, 25 Madison Ave., New York. 


COLLINS & AIKMAN CARPET 
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Copyright 19382, Collins & Aikm 


Send for 
this free booklet! 


T describes one of the most valuable and interest- 


ing home reading courses ever created—a course 


that will teach you 


how 
how 
how 
how 
how 


to distinguish the various period styles 
in furniture and decorations. 


to draw patterns for draperies and 
valances. 


to build up a color scheme for rooms 
and choose the color. 


to combine various styles in the same 
room. 


to determine what lamps to choose for 
each room. 


and a thousand other things that will save you 


money and give you enjoyment and satisfaction. 


Why Learn Interior Decoration? 


ECAUSE it will be of great value and usefulness, saving you money 
and adding vastly to your pleasure in all the furnishings and dec- 
orating you do in your own home through the years to come. 


Because it will prepare you to follow one of the most fascinating of 
all careers, if you care to do so—a career that will keep you in constant 
contact with beauty in all its forms, and reward you well. 


Because it will give you the great satisfaction of having absolute 
knowledge of what is genuine and what is correct in every period and 
style of furniture and decoration. No matter how accustomed one may 
be to beautiful things, no matter how fine one’s instinct for beauty 
may be, a knowledge of the principles of Interior Decoration is es- 
sential to sound judgement. And there is intense satisfaction in being 
able to “place” and evaluate a room and its contents at a glance. 


ARTS & DECORATION 


Home Study Course in Interior Decoration 


was prepared only a few years ago by Harold Donaldson Eberlein, 
Nancy V. McClelland, and Paul T. Frankl, three of America’s greatest 
authorities, and is conducted by Ina M. Germaine. It is absolutely 
authoritative and reliable; and frequent changes and additions have 
kept it completely up-to-date. 

Its thirty lessons will give you a thorough and complete training in 
every branch of the art of Period and Modernistic Interior Decorating. 
A lesson will come to you every two weeks and can be learned in a few 
hours. Individual attention, criticism and instruction given to every 
subscriber. 


A Fascinating Career If You Want One! 


When you complete the Course you will be qualified to practice in- 
terior decorating as a profession, if you care to do so. There is no 
career more satisfactory for the cultivated man or woman, and none 
which offers greater rewards. This booklet tells you much about it; and 
gives you complete information about the course, method of teaching, 
its usefulness in your own home, and its cultural value. 


Send this Coupon for Beautiful BOOKLET—Free 


Arts & Decoration Home Stupy 
Course IN INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Extracts from Three of many 
Letters in our Files 


“Although I have no expectation of using the course 
professionally, I cannot tell you what infinite pleas- 
ure it gives me daily and how much my appreciation 
of beautiful things has been increased.” 


Send me your new free brochure describ- 
ing your course. 


“T cannot express the good I have received from 
your course. It will assist me to better and greater 
things in the business world.” 


“I think it is wonderful the way you take such 
interest and follow up your students.” 


A.&D. May, 1932 


MAY, 1932 
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Ideally located 
on Fifth Ave- 
Dinceat the 
entrance to 
Central Park, 
The Plaza and 
The Savoy- 
Plaza. offer 
the highest 
standards of 
hospitality... 
everything to 
make your visit 
an enjoyable 


ee ae 


Reservations for 
the National Hotel 
of Cuba, Havana 
may be made at 
The Plaza and 
The  Savoy-Plaza, 
New York, and at 
the Copley-Plaza 
Boston. 


SAVOY-PLAZA 
Mewrlfork. 


HOTELS 


FRED STERRY 


HENRY A. ROST President 
President OF JOHN D. OWEN 
Manager 
SS 


DISTINCTION 


A 


HOTEL 
~DELMONICO 


PARK AVENUE at 59th 


NEW YORK CITY 


A 


For a day, month or year, a distinguished 


metropolitan residence, conveniently located 


at the crossroads of fashionable New York. 


This 1s 


$.S. STATENDAM 


Go ito EUROPE 


the 
in years! 


Travel costs are lowest 


Mont St. Michel—France Stolzenfels Castle—Rhine 


F your personal efficiency has suffered 

(as it most likely has!) from the epi- 
demic depression, fravel is the cure. A few 
weeks of different customs and contacts, 
changing scenes. . the delightful suspense 
of nearing new ports. . carefree relaxation 
at sea... these will refresh your mind and 


body, and prepare you to carry on again 
with new vigor and increased success. Go 
lo Europe! 

The museums, with their treasures of 


HOLLAND 


: art and culture are still there to be visited 
A hospitable, happy 


and enjoyed . . all the things you have 


people that make the 
wanted to see for the first time, or again. 


traveler welcome, and 
comfortable. Of course And now you can visit Europe so reason- 
you will see the famous 


dikes -- and 


. the charm- 


ably! Transportation and hotel rates are 
canals aha . 

pee the lowest in years; your dollar buys more 
windmills . bs bs bs 


of the comforts and luxuries of living . . in 


Dutch landscapes i A ee 
the delightful Continental manner. This és 


ing 
that inspired Rubens 
and Rembrandt. 


You will like the spot- 


the time to go! 


Solid Comfort at Sea 
For hundreds of years Holland has been a 


less cleanliness every- 


where, the peacefulness 
and good, comfortable 


. her ship- 
Dutch living. 


foremost maritime nation 


builders, navigators and sailors benefit 
from many generations of experience and 
Md tradition. This is reflected in the great 
Holland America fleet, headed by the 
STATENDAM, magnificent liner of 
30,000 tons register, which makes the 
crossing in less than 7 days. . and including 
the wholly modernized ROTTERDAM 
25,000 tons register), with its beautiful, 
spacious cabins; the splendid sister ships, 
VOLENDAM and VEENDAM. Hospit- 


able Holland America service is renowned 


Holland America 
Line 


Passenger Office: 


New York 
24 Stale Street 


or offices and agents 


everywhere. . as is the superb cuisine, the typical 


Dutch cleanliness and all the careful at- 
tentions that make for solid comfort at sea. 
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Holland America © 
liners call at Plymouth 
(Eastbound); at South- 
ampton (Westbound), 2 
hours from London; at 
Boulogne-Sur-Mer, 234 
hours from Paris; and 


al Rotterdam, overnight 
from Berlin. 


HOLLAND AMERICA LINE 
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Rub Your Lantern and 
find yourself in Switzerland! 


LAND O’ MAGIC 


On the one side, mountains that overawe, on the other, 
valleys that sleep. One day knee-deep in flowers, the next, 
By forging through glistening glaciers to snow-capped peaks. 


One night “listening” to the vast silences of the Alps, the 


next, dancing to civilization’s music at a lakeside hotel — 
that is Switzerland, the magic. 

See — and feel — Switzerland and let the Swiss Rail- 
ways System be your magic carpet. Surely, swiftly and 
comfortably these electrified lines will carry you to 

every point of interest in this land of All-Interest. And 

the cost is surprisingly small. Our unlimited season 
ticket enables you to travel all over Switzerland at 

your will, at a fixed and extremely low price. 

Find out more about Switzerland and this 
special unlimited season ticket. A letter or post- 
card will bring you some amazing facts. 
Send for Booklet AD. Swiss Federal Rail- 
roads, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


SAMPLE ITINERARY: 
Lausanne- Ouchy, Berne, Thun, Montreux 
and Villars on the Simplon line, Zermatt- 
Gornergrat and Furka-Oberalp, via the 
Loetschberg to Interlaken in the Bern- 
ese Oberland, Jungfraujoch, thence 
Lucerne, Zurich—to Lugano. 


DISTANCE FROM 


PARIS - 7 hours 
LONDON - 14 hours 
BERLIN - 17 hours 
MUNICH - 5 hours 
VIENNA - 12 hours 
GENOA -5'% hours 
ROME - 13 hours 


NAPLES - 17 hours 


SWITZERLAND 


THE REST SEEKER’S DELIGHT 
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A French Farmhouse 
(Continued from page 47) 


a 


HE first floor and 

ground plan of the 
home of Mr. Reginald 
Jones shows the rooms ar- 
ranged in excellent. rela- 
tion to each other and so 
placed as to assure the 
maximum sun and _ air. 
The living porch, con- 
necting with the dining 
room and living room, 
is a delightful feature 


HE second floor of 

this New Jersey 
house is admirably ar- 
ranged, with bedrooms 
for owners, daughter 
and son, as well as a 
roomy guest room and 
two maids’ rooms. 
There are three baths 
upstairs, one for the 
servants, and adequate 
closet and storage space 


be 
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Some Half-Forgotten Roses 
(Continued from page 61) 


him. He is also responsible for the 
rose I wish now to present as one of 
the most important of the roses not 
usually used. It is Birdie Blye. One 
would never want to make a bou- 
quet of these roses, because they are 
small and not very permanent, yet 
because Birdie is with us all summer, 
and on a plant of most pleasing habit, 
I should not want to be without that 
lady in the garden. The official de- 
scription is that the flower is rose- 
pink following a carmine bud. 
Among the yet overlooked roses 
the catalogue-haunter will note some 
that are prefixed with the word 
“Bloomfield.” He will find Bloom- 
field Abundance, Bloomfield Cour- 
age, Bloomfield Dainty, and many 
other Bloomfields, all of them the 
production of the late Captain 
George C. Thomas, Jr., an American 
rose hybridizer who spent much of his 
life in rose study and rose advance. 
Many of his varieties tend to bloom 
again after their first beautiful June 
burst. Among them, the one named for 


his mother, Mrs. George C. Thomas, 
is peculiarly beautiful. I would sug- 
gest to anyone who is looking for the 
unusual in roses to give plenty of 
room to the Bloomfield varieties and 
experience the reward he deserves. 

Only about four years ago a well- 
known French grower sent out a va- 
riety as Buisson d’Or, which may be 
translated as “Bush of Gold.” It is 
just that, and while it carries some 
of the faults of the Foetida class to 
which it belongs, it also carries mer- 
its possessed by no other rose. It is 
worth a pleasant corner. 

Now I have only sketched this 
picture of the roses unusually used. 
There are so many more of them that 
one number of Arts & DECORATION 
would not suffice to contain half the 
varieties that are worth looking af- 
ter, enjoying and loving. I do most 
heartily commend a beginning with 
these unusual roses, because they will 
take the rose garden they favor out 
of the conventional into the beauti- 
ful in many cases. 
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CHICAGO 
DINING ROOM , 


ERE is the stately Empire Dining Salon at Hotel 
Belmont, where Eugene—late of New York’s 
Plaza and Paris’ Ritz—seats you with Continental 
courtesy. His skilled attendants don’t simply bring 
you food—they serve you. And such food! Prepared 
under the watchful eye of Pierre Deltort, famed 
chef, late of Sherry’s in New York, the Restaurant 
Foyot in Paris. Pastries, too, from the hands of 
Emil Schonert, who learned his toothsome art in 


Posen. 


Never, even abroad, did you enjoy such delicious 
food. Doubly so, since our dining salon is one of the 
most beautiful rooms in all Chicago. And the 
check? Perhaps as little as $1.00—certainly not 
over $2.00—including after-dinner coffee and cig- 


arettes in the Empire Lounge. 


Guest rooms at The Belmont are unusually spa- 
cious, and livable, devoid of the usual hotel atmos- 
phere, and impeccably clean. And the service is 
above reproach. 


For a day, or a week, or a year—you will be glad 
you chose this unusual hotel. Write for booklet or 


wire us collect for reservations. 


© 1° Bek 


BELMONT 


CHICAGO 


Transient and Residential 
B. B. Wilson, Manager 


Sheridan Road, overlooking Belmont 
Harbor and Lake Michigan 


H™ you ever, fresh from France, 
gone into a restaurant in Eng- 
land or America and ordered Filet 
d’Agneau a la Condé? ... And has 
it then occurred to you to wonder 
why a French chef away from his 
own people can’t cook in quite the 
way he can at home? 

The truth is, if you want the best 
French cooking, you must go among 
Frenchmen. The French are firm 
about some things—and food is one 
of them. They know good food, and 
they insist on getting it. If it isn’t 
exactly right, they send it back! A 
good chef in France is honored 
above kings—but unlike kings, he is 
not above reproach. Like any other 
artist, he is constantly in the pres- 
ence of his critics. 

That is why lovers of good food 
always take the French Line. For 
here, among Frenchmen (and gour- 


mets of every race), they are served 


with the same delicacy, the same 


skill and imagination that they 
would expect at Foyot’s or Larue’s. 
Here, at Pier 57, three thousand 
miles from Paris, they are already 
in France. 

And as with the food, so with 
everything else. English-speaking 
stewards ... spacious cabins .. . 
every comfort, convenience, luxury 
... and back of this the sturdy tra- 
ditions of French Line seamanship. 

If you care about the niceties of 
living ... if you like to get some- 
thing for your money that you can’t 
get anywhere else . . . make your 
next trip on the French Line. French 
Line express steamers carry both 
First and Tourist Class. Any author- 
ized travel agent will be glad to ex- 
plain the new 20% rate cut, which 
permits you to enjoy the lowest 
rates since 1914, . . . The French 
Line, 19 State St., New York City. 


Sreneh Line 


ILE DE FRANCE, April 


May 21, June 21 _ e¢ e DE GRASSE, May 


PARIS, May 14, June 11, June 29 ° 


30, June 3, 


° FRANCE, June 


June 22 ° . 


LAFAYETTE, 


e e ROCHAMBEAL, April 30, June 1 


16 ————F | 
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This is the year when big price reductions 
in Germany have enabled leading American travel 
bureaus to offer tours through that wonderful 


country for as little as $5.95 per day. 


Follow the gleaming trail through the land of legend- 
haunted castles, ancient towns, modern cities, moun- 
tain and sea resorts—for less than the average 


cost of staying at home. 


The modest price of $5.95 up per day includes travel- 
ing in speedy express trains, comfortable hotels, all 
meals, sightseeing, tips, bus excursions and baggage 
transfers. All this is backed by the largest American 


travel bureaus of national reputation. 


Please use the coupon. 


al) ‘Going . Europe’ meano ° 


GERMANY 


665 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Please Send Booklet F 5 and Tour Folder 


CITY. 


‘uct GERMANY 
9.99 PER DAY 


\ GERMAN TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE | I 


ARTS & DECORATION 


Under Cover 
(Continued from page 52) 


Re TextT-Books ON GERMAN ARTS 
AND Crafts. Published by the Ger- 
man Tourist Information Office (Lit- 
erary Department). 

That old adage which would have 
us believe that “anything which wins 
the eye wins all” does not apply in 
this generation. We have developed 
more discrimination and are more in- 
clined to look below the surface be- 
fore expressing an opinion. And the 
general tendency to demand the best 
has been responsible for the improve- 
ment in many modern productions. 
One of the most marked of these im- 
provements, in recent years, has ap- 
peared with the illustrative works of 
our magazines and similar periodicals 
such as the brochures issued from 
time to time by the various travel 
bureaus. 

These remarks are inspired by a 
series of six brochures published by 
the German Tourist which have come 
to our desk; for though, as a rule, 
little is written regarding these often 
informative booklets, this series seems 


| to mark another step forward and for 
| that reason is deserving of recogni- 


tion. The six cover: Germany as a 
whole; the rococo influence in the 
German arts and crafts; the artists of 
the different periods; the architectural 
details of the Pergamum Museum; 
the development of modern archi- 
tectural styles; and winter sports. 

None of them is made tiresome by 
prolix descriptions in the usual guide- 
book verbiage. Rather each is a minia- 
ture treatise on the subject with which 
it deals, such text as it contains being 
briefly and interestingly written and 
devoid of superfluous adjectives and 
superlatives. And those responsible 
for the preparation of these little 
works have realized the truth that 
most of us are today mentally lazy 
and prefer to gain our information 
through pictorial mediums instead of 
from lengthy academic dissertations. 

For example, the booklet treating 
with Germany as a whole contains 
sixty pages, fifty-six of which are de- 
voted to full-page pictures of various 
scenes. Similarly that on the rococo 
is illustrated by numerous examples 
of this style, as it is applied to paint- 
ings, architecture, interiors, porcelain 
and other arts, accompanied by con- 
cise text to assist the reader in re- 
calling the characteristics of this pe- 
riod. The same free use of excellent 
reproductions of photographs places 
the other booklets under the category 
of the unusual. 

From the fifty or more illustrations 
appearing with the brief account of 
modern architecture in Germany, it 
is possible to follow the turnover 
which has taken place there during 
the: past decade. Some of us, with a 
leaning toward the older styles, who 
know Berlin and the larger cities, may 
not always accord the proper meed of 
praise to these modern buildings, but 
it must, at least, be acknowledged 
that they are a symbol of a new ré- 
gime’s virility and vitality and its de- 
sire to mark a new generation. With 
this style it is perhaps possible to dis- 
cover no little influence derived from 
the present-day American architec- 
ture, though at no time do the Ger- 
man buildings seek to emulate our 
own skyscrapers and to “pierce the 
clouds and shatter the stars.” 

In the brochure dealing with the 
Pergamum Museum, the illustrations 
are truly remarkable. This reviewer 
has spent many hours in this building 


of beauty; beauty not of this day and 
age but of past centuries when such 
architecture as the Gate of the Mar- 
ket Place, now in the Pergamum, was 
built. And we cannot refrain from 
extending our congratulations to Dr. 
Wiegand, Director of the Museum, 
both for the explanatory notes and 
for the photographs of the various 
ornamental and other details illus- 
trated. These include “close-ups” of 
sections of the frieze and of one of 
the capitals and entablature of the 
Gate of Miletus; also of the Gate of 
the Goddess Ishtar built some twen- 
ty-six centuries ago, with remarkable 
animal decorations, and the recon- 
structed frieze of lions leading to the 
Gate. 

The various phases of modern Ger- 
man art are succinctly dealt with by 
Dr. Max Osborn of Berlin, in a sepa- 
rate booklet which is also excellently 
illustrated, the reproductions of the 
drawings and paintings it contains be- 
ing unusually clear and definite. 
Among these is the drawing of Auguste 
Crelinger und Der Daughters by Franz 
Kriger, the portraitist of the Bieder- 
meier Period; The Tyrolese Parlor, 
painted by Franz Defregger; that de- 
lightful picture, Children’s Symphony, 
by Ludwig Richter and others of the 
different schools. As we have re- 
marked, each of this series marks a 
distinct advance in the preparation 
of instructive brochures and is of con- 
siderable value as a source of infor- 
mation regarding the subjects with 
which it treats. 

Copies of these booklets may be 
procured from this magazine. 


RT IN INpDustRY. By Charles R. 
Richards. Illustrated. (Macmil- 
lan.) 

This is a beautifully illustrated 
book on a theme that America needs 
sorely to go to school to—art in in- 
dustry. Europe is far ahead of us in 
that field, and we show no signs of 
going Beauty-ward. 

The purpose of the survey em- 
bodied in “Art in Industry” is to set 
forth the conditions under which ap- 
plied art is produced in America to 
the end that intelligent measures for 
improvement may be developed. 

Industries and schools throughout 
the country, agencies for furthering 
better design and industrial art edu- 
cation in foreign countries are 
thoughtfully described and evaluated. 

Fifty or more plates (twenty of 
them in color) are used to illustrate 
the text. These illustrations—a new 
feature in this second edition of the 
book—add much to its value and 
interest. 

The volume is the result of the co- 
operative research and thought of 
many individuals who are vitally in- 
terested in educating public taste, 
training designers and closing the 
gap between art schools and the trade 
requirements of the industries. 


N INTRODUCTION TO PERSIAN ArT. 
By A. U. Pope. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. )) 

This is the first solic, substantial 
volume in any language dealing with 
the arts and crafts of Persia as a 
whole. The text presents much valu- 
able new information, the result of 
personal research in Persia and the 
principal museums of the world. The 
illustrations embrace architecture, 
sculpture, bronzes, carpets, textiles, 
ceramics, calligraphy, miniatures, 
landscapes and—of course—gardens. 
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LD ENGLISH FURNITURE. For the 

Small Collector. By J. P. Blake 
and A. E. Reveirs-Hopkins. Illus- 
trated. (Scribners.) 

Mr. Blake and Mr. Reveirs-Hop- 
kins are already well known to con- 
noisseurs and collectors for their 
books on old furniture. The present 
work is planned for the increasing 
public which admires the fine crafts- 
manship of the past and is always on 
the lookout for some interesting or 
representative example at a price 
within the means of the average man. 
That such pieces may be acquired 
without unreasonable difficulty the 
authors show by the records of re- 
cent sales, while the illustrations, 
comprising some 114 photographic 
examples, form a splendid gallery for 
reference and information on repre- 
sentative design and craftsmanship 
in the simplest types of English fur- 
niture throughout five centuries. 


RM AND RE-Form. By Paul T. 

Frankl. Illustrated. (Harper & 
Brothers.) 

This is the first book to deal in a 
full and authoritative way with the 
American development and applica- 
tions of modern influences in the dec- 
orative arts. 

It should appeal in a practical way 
to every one interested in the effec- 
tive use of the modern spirit. Interior 
decorators, manufacturers, stylists, 
buyers, designers and home owners 
will find just the information they 
seek. 

The numerous photographs alone 
are the most remarkable single collec- 
tion of illustrations of new American 
work to appear and offer bountiful 
suggestions of fine applications. 


Tt FURNITURE STyLes. By Her- 

bert E. Binstead. (Isaac Pitman 
& Sons, 2 West 45th St., New York.) 

The aim of the author in this vol- 
ume has been to provide a popular 
guide to the recognized styles in fur- 
niture. The present book is an at- 
tempt to compass the subject within a 
moderate space and to tell the stories 
of the styles in an interesting and 
readable manner—which I'll say he 
has done. 


HURCHES OF FRANCE. Text by 
Dorothy Noyes Arms, with 
Fifty-One Reproductions of Etchings 
and Drawings by John Taylor Arms. 
(Macmillan Company.) 

This book is not an architectural 
study, but an informal account of 
each of the old churches which Mr. 
Arms has pictured, an account which 
includes something of the history, 
something. of the legends, and some- 
thing of the people whose lives were 
and are bound up with these ancient 
places. 

Mrs. Arms says in her Foreword: 
“When I write of France, it is from a 
personal point of view, based on our 
own experiences and our own reac- 
tions to them. At one end of the scale 
is the pure exquisiteness of Gothic 
architecture and at the other the 
little contacts and incidents of every- 
day life. The extremes, and all the 
intermediate points, make up the full 
richness and flavor of the whole. Each 
new episode adds its spice or aroma, 
each new revealing of individual. or 
national characteristics adds the mel- 
lowness of deepened sympathy.” 

Here, pictured and described, are 
fully two score churches and cathe- 
drals in their setting of city or village, 


Notre Dame in Paris, Amiens, Rouen, 
Chartres, Mont St. Michel, and others 
less famous but no less interesting. 


HE ART OF THE PHOTOGRAPHER. 

By E. Drummond Young. Illus- 
trated. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Mr. Drummond Young is not only 
an eminent photographer, but a paint- 
er of distinction. His book, therefore, 
will help the tyro and the expert alike. 
A careful study of his pages will en- 
able photographers not merely to 


take photographs, but with their cam- | 
eras to make pictures of real beauty | 


and worth. 


“Tani t10 Nat METHODS OF PATTERN | 


Desicninc. By Archibald H. 
Christie. Illustrated. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, New York.) 


This is an introduction to the study | 


of formal ornament. The book an- 
alyzes methodically the mechanism of 
ornament. 

A valuable book for the profes- 
sional worker. 


MERICAN ART ANNUAL. Volume 
XXVI (for the year 1929). The 
American Federation of Arts, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Invaluable, authoritative, exhaus- 
tive, illustrated. A book for every 
artist’s library. 


HE ArT oF H. ANGLADA-CAMAR- 

ASA. By S. Hutchinson Harris. 
Illustrated. (The Leicester Galleries, 
London, England. ) 

The curious and often lovely work 
of a Spanish artist who is essentially 
modern and yet of that immemorial 
Iberian race. He is both macabre and 
classic. A worth-while book. 


HATS ON OLtp ENGLISH ToBACCco 
Jars. By Reginald Myer. With 
a Preface by Charles R. Beard. (Lip- 
pincott.) 
This fine book makes me weep, for 
I had to give up my pipe and tobacco 
jar (nervous indigestion). But, thank 
God!, the nicotiners are still with us. 
Boys, this is your book! 


[) AUcHTERs oF Eve. By Gamaliel 

Bradford. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) From Ninon de Lenclos to 
Sarah Bernhardt in Mr. Bradford’s 
usual entertaining and incisive man- 
ner. A worth-while book. 


ae Grit. By Joseph Thorp, with 

a Critical Monograph by Charles 
Marriott. Illustrated. (Jonathan 
Cape and Harrison Smith.) 

All about Gill the sculptor. His 
work is very ancient—out of Egypt 
by way of Epstein & Co. Odd, star- 
tling; but I see nothing original, and 
very little beauty. But he has Power 
—and for this is he Elected. 


Ts" McKenzie. By Christopher 
Hussey. Illustrated. (J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co.) 
More to my liking is this sculptor. 
Energy, flight, perfection of form— 
but no genius. 


AP OF THE History or New 

YorK STATE. Printed in full 
color. Size 23 « 38 inches. (R. W. 
Bowker & Co., 62 W. 45th St., New 
York.) 

This is the latest addition to the 
fascinating series of picture maps in 
the old style of cartography now be- 
ing issued by the Bowker Company. 
It is an attractive, colorful and in- 
structive map of the history of New 
York State done by Paul M. Paine, 
of the Syracuse Public Library, and 
Alexander C. Flick. 
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14-day 
JULY-AUGUST TOUR 
$200 


Incredible but true! American dollars 
now buy 25%* more in India. One can see Southern 
India in 14 days for $200. Smoothly managed, first- 


class railway travel. English spoken everywhere. 


Go this summer. Southern India can be seen in 
July and August. Ocean winds give it island tem- 


perature, scarcely warmer than New York midsummer. 


You see Ceylon’s ornate temple processions .. . 
Madura, “Athens of the East” . 


carved cathedral-rock . 


. . Trichinopoly’s 
. . the island fortress where 
Tippoo Sultan fell...a colorful, legended, little- 
known part of India. Write now for summer tour 
itinerary. India State Railways, Delhi House, 38 East 
57th Street, New York. Or consult the better travel 


agents. *at rate of exchange prevailing Feb. 1, 1932. 


ees temples ..- adurbars... elephants 
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GOOD LIVING... 
for AMERICANS im EWROPE 


.. . Now you can enjoy a vacation in the gay capitals and picturesque resorts 
of Europe for as little as it costs to stay at home. Travel and hotel rates are 
the lowest in years. Luxurious living in the Continental manner may be yours 


to enjoy at surprisingly moderate expense in these famous European hotels. 


Saran la 
Te. 


SSS Ps"s Sp 


Hotel Royal Splendide-Royal 


« = | eo s 
Naples Group Hotel Belgravia 
' ; Aix-les-Bains, France Grosvenor Gardens, 
In glorious Naples, the largest, most : 
= oga ent tae ‘Ailes Bat SIRO Ee Teeth Gatee S. W. 1, London 
modernand luxurious hotel is the Royal. aa Sey he dl th vottt 
rendez-vous > élite of a e world! : ; ae 
Located near the water’s edge, every bed- CO TERELEN OAS OAT UTES) CANN of i th : Ideally located in the West End of his- 
; bal foot. A rare concentration of scenic beauty; toric London, the Belgravia offers unus- 
ropmi has @ Private baleen ong 00m de lake, mountain and forest. Outdoor | ual attractions forthe American traveller 
the blue Naples Bay. A roof-garden res- sports; a gala social season, centering in | seeking the utmost inservice. Delightful 
taurant, dance terrace and skating rink. the Splendide, Royal and Excelsior outiook on Buckingham gardens and Pal- 
Rooms tastefully and comfortably fur- hotels de juxe. In the center of town, ace;close by the Victoria Station, Houses 
ahd srdke Alb Thea, ey atl hotels de ’Europe and Villa Victoria are of Parliament and Westminster Abbey. 
nished, nearly all have private bath. under the same management. American American Plan from $3.50 per day. ~ 
American Plan from $4.00 per day. Plan from §7 per day. ' 


For full information, write to IBORAT, Publicity Representatives, 565 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Reservations through recognized Travel Agencies. 


TEL. WICKERSHAM 2-2849 


URANL ne 


SIXTEEN EAST FIETY-SECOND STRE 


ET - NEW YORK 


SPORTING & MUFTI 


TAILORS WO 3G eng e iis 


STYLE is the intelligent adaptation to the individual, 
of the mode of the moment, expressed in terms of 


COMFORT, BECOMINCNESS and SUITABILITY. 


| Véetera Foreign Wa rs 
' of the “United states 


| ERE nee me 
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Sturdy Hand-Wrought Iron Table 
in Pompeian green or rust finish 
Polished Plate Glass 
2214” high 18” diameter 
Unusual value at $7.50 express collect 
Send check or money order 


HAND CRAFT STUDIO 


534 Madison Avenue New York 


Amazing New Catalog 
FRE TOPCALES 


grounds at LOW COST. Rhododen- 
drons, Evergreens, Roses, flowering 
shrubs, shade & fruit trees, small 
fruits. Strawberry plants by the mil- 
lion. Complete 
homes or large commercial planter. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, This amaz- 
ing new catalog is truly a directory 
that you will often consult. 


BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES 
BOX # 8 PRINCESSE ANNE, MD. 
For results order from ‘‘Bountiful Ridge.” 


BROAD-LEAVED EVERGREENS 
From the Highlands 
of the Carolinas 


Gardens of the Blue Ridge are Headquarters 
for Hardy Native American Plants. Our supply 
in both Nursery Grown and Collected woods- 
grown is sufficient to supply the demand. 
Azaleas, Leucothoe, Kalmia, Rhododendrons, 
Andromedas, Orchids, Vines, Climbers, Creep- 
ers, Ferns, Liliums, Trilliums, Dicentras, and 
hundreds of others of tried and tested merit 
are grown and carried in large supply. Our 40 
years’ practical experience, quality, quantity, 
variety, low price and unequalled organization 
are at your command. Complete catalog and Sur- 
Plus list will be sent on request. 

E. C. ROBBINS, Gardens of the Blue Ridge 
ASHFORD NORTH CAROLINA 


A Necessity in Every Garden 
New “Waterproof Plant Marker” 


Made of Copper, exception- 
ally durable. Cards are in- 
serted under mica which 
protects them. Cards can be 
renewed or changed 
from time to_ time. 
Markers are 434” long. 


PRICE: 50cperdozen 
Postpaid 


FREE 
SEEDS 


TEST 

150 Annual 
LARKSPUR 
SEEDS FREE 


We send Free with all orders for 
Plant Markers a generous Packet 
of our Finest Annual Larkspur, 
Mized Colors, Large Spikes. 
Test them in your garden. 


“We Landscape the Better Homes’? 


F. W. BROW NURSERIES 
ROSE HILL, N. Y. 

Seedsmen, Landscape Architects 
the American Landscape 
Association 


Sale 
GARDEN 
FURNITURE 


PRICES REDUCED 
20% to 60% 


POMPEIAN STONE 
LEAD, BRONZE 
TERRA COTTA 
AND MARBLE 


THE ERKINS STUDIOS 
255 Lexington Avenue at 35th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Send for our Free 
Catalog of Ea- 
ceptional  Bar- 
gains in Shrubs, 
Roses, Bulbs, 
Seeds, ete. 


Nurserymen, 
Members of 


WRITE 
FOR YOURS NOW. 


Tells you how to make money, how 
to plant and to beautify your home 


assortment for small 


Wrought iron table 
for dining on terrace 
or porch. Plate glass 
top with three cop- 
per flower containers. 


We design and exe- 
cute terraces, pent 
houses, porches and 
sun rooms. 


Full cooperation with architects and decorators. 


L. D. FORD Co., Inc. 


9 EAST 58TH STREET NEW YORK 


Vines For Houses and Gardens 


"BOY 
WITH 
SHELL" 


Height 
48 inches 


he 


GARDEN FURNITURE 


Garden, terrace, and interior ornaments 

in Marble, Stone, Pottery, Metal, Pom 

peian Stone—Vases, Benches, Fountains, 

Wells, Statuary, Tables, Jardiniéres, 
Memorials, etc. 


FROM *'THE GARDEN MONTH BY MONTH,** MABEL CABOT SEDGWICK 
Color English Botanical Name Height Time of 
Name and Synonyms & Situation Bloom 
Yellow- ITALIAN Lonicera 12-15 May 
ish HONEY- Caprifolium ft. June 
white SUCKLE, C. hortense, Sun 
FRAGRANT C. perfoliatum | 
WOODBINE 


Climbing plant with fragrant purplish tinted flowers. Useful for trellises and 
walls. Prop. by fall-sown seed or ripe wood cuttings. Any good soil. Europe; 
Asia; naturalized in N. Amer. 


White JAPANESE Lonicera 15 June 
OR Japonica ft. July 
CHINESE Sun 
HONEY- 
SUCKLE 


Climbing vine with dainty fragrant flowers and semi-evergreen leaves. 
Charming when grown over walls or shrubs. Prop. by fall-sown seed or ripe 
wood cuttings. Any good soil. China; Japan; naturalized in N. Amer. Var. 
aureoreticulata, (L. reticulata aurea, L. brachypoda reticulata), has smaller 
yellow-veined leaves. Hort. 


White HALL’S Lonicera 15 Sept. 
JAPANESE Japonica var. Ete 
HONEY- Halliana Sun 
SUCKLE L. flexuosa 
Halliana, 
Caprifolium 
Hallianum 


Climbing vine differing from the type mainly in its time of bloom. Semi- 
evergreen foliage. Prop. by fall-sown seed or ripe wood cuttings. Any good 
soil. China; Japan. 


Scar- TRUMPET Lonicera 8-10 May 
let HONEY- Sempervirens tte to 
18 SUCKLE Caprifolium Sun Sept. 

sempervirens 


Beautiful native climber with terminal clusters of lovely flowers, sometimes 
yellow. Handsome foliage, evergreen in the Southern States. Prop. by fall- 
sown seed or ripe wood cuttings. U. S. A. 


Purple CHINESE Lycium 12-15 June 
BOX Chinense ft. to | 
THORN Sun Sept. 


Branching shrub which if trained to a support will grow 15 ft. high, the long 
slender branches being laden with ornamental scarlet fruit. Good rich soil. | 
China. 


White MATRI- Lycium 12-15 Late 
MONY vulgare rte May 
VINE, L. flaccidum, Sun to 
BOX L. halimi- late 
THORN folium Sept. 


Branching shrub with a profusion of bright red berries following funnel-like 
flowers which vary to purple. Grayish foliage. Useful for covering walls, etc. 
Prop. by seed, cuttings of hard wood, layers or suckers. Plant in any position 
not too damp. Europe. 


White CLIMBING Schizo- 30 July 
HYDRAN- phragma ft. 
GEA hydran- Sun or 
geoides half 
shade 


A very effective climbing shrub which resembles the Hydrangea. Small flow- 
ers in large clusters and pretty bright green deciduous foliage which forms a 
pleasing contrast to the young red shoots. Useful for covering walls, etc. Prop. | 
seed, cuttings of green wood or layers. Rich soil fairly moist. Japan. 


POMPEIAN STUDIOS 


30 East 22nd St., New York 


Illustrated 
catalogue 


on request 


VENETIAN 
WELL HEAD 
Height 
88 inches 


TWO SPECIAL 


SHRUB 
OFFERS! 


Four nursery-grown Rhododendrons, 
1 to 2 ft. high, each of different col- 
or, for $10, plus one Evergreen Lily 
of the Valley (Pieris floribunda) 
shrub Free. A combination of en- 
during beauty for your garden. 
Twelve Rhododendrons and Aza- 
leas, enough to cover 25 to 40 sq. 
ft., for $25. White to orange blooms 
from April to July—a wondrous se- 
ries of blossoms. Ask for circular. 


LABARS’ 


RHODODENDRON NURSERY 
BOX K STROUDSBURG, PA. 


RHODOGRO 


Makes it possible for you to grow 
beautiful Rhododendron, Azalea 
and other sour soil plants even 
in heavy clay and limestone soils. 


RHODOGRO is both a soil condition- 
er and a plant food, containing just 
what Rhododendron, Azalea, Kalmia, 
Andromeda and other plants of that 
nature require. 


Write for further information on 


RHODOGRO and how to grow Rho- 
dodendron and Azalea—also our New 
Low Price List on a complete line of 


Nursery Stock. 
TITUS NURSERY COMPANY 


VIRGINIA 


WAY NESBORO 
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WALLPAPER 


Margaret Owen 
Representing 

Barrie & Desmond 

Harriett C. Bryant 


Miller, Godart & Co. 


ARTS & DECORATION 


REA‘L E Sige 


East Hampton, L. I. 
FOR RENT 


Summer cottages for the season 
1932. Large and small Village 
houses, Estates and Dune places. 


Send for Booklet 


E. T. DAYTON, Agent 
EAST HAMPTON, L. I. 
Telephone: 251 East Hampton 


Vermont Summer Home 


on Beautiful 


Lake St. Catherine 


8 rooms, including 3 bedrooms and sleeping porch; 
modern conveniences; excellently furnished; boat 
with outboard motor; sizeable lot; excellent fish- 
ing. Price $6,000. For sale by: 


WALBRIDGE REALTY COMPANY 
39 Center Street, Rutland, Vermont 


Summer Homes, Lake and Mountain Cottages, Farms, 
Village Residences. Booklet on request. 


If You Are Planning 


A Country Home 


“FENO the prospective home builder Arts & 

DecoraTION is full of suggestions and help- 
ful advice. While we take a number of Architec- 
tural papers, we find none that treat the problem 
of the country home better than yours.” 


—Savery & Scheets, Architects, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Harris, UPHAM & C9 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


11 Wall Street 578 Madison Ave. 


(at 57th Street) 
New York | 


112 West Adams Street 
Chicago 


912 Baltimore Ave. 
Kansas City 


St. Paul Minneapolis Independence, Kan. Duluth Wichita 


Charleston, W. Va. Oklahoma City Bartlesville, Okla. 


Indianapolis White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. Evansville, Ind. St. Louis 


Tulsa Rockford, III. Evanston, Ill. Milwaukee 


